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DES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 

; (Continued from p. 344.) 

Palazzo Lanfreducci, on the Lung’ Arno, at 
ich also goes by the name of Palazzo di 
and Palazzo alla Giornata, has a piece of 

and the words “Alla giornata” over the 

y. Of these words Moroni (Pisa TIilus- 

1843, pp. 206-7) says, “ Non vi ¢ tradizione 
bria che ne dia spiegazione.” But with 
to the chain, it seems that formerly there 

ichurch of S. Biagio alla Catena on this 

d there is still one near by of Sta. Maria 
otti (St. Mary of the Galley Slaves). A 
who lived some time in Pisa (M. E. 8.) 
d in garnering the following tradition. 
r owner of the palace having brought home 
a slave whom he had captured at sea in 
the Pisan wars, and being much importuned 
to release him from his chain, swore 
busly, “ Never will I do so till you see me 
on a Friday,” as a way of emphasizing an 
negative. By-and-by it happened, how- 

that Christmas Day fell on a Friday, when 
», Seeing his master eat meat, reminded 

his oath, which he punctually fulfilled, and 
in was hung up over the palace door in 
of the manumission. 





Dr. Pitré sends a curious motto which used to be 
on a street lamp in Piazza della Olivuzza, in 
Palermo, put up by a certain Genzardi :— 

“ Fanalem hunc 
Columnam hanc 
Genzardi sic 
Fecit hune et banc,” 

Another Italian friend (R. P. de’ C.), interested 
in the inscriptions from his country which I have 
hitherto published, remarks on the difference in the 
character of the older and more modern ones. He 
asks, Would any one in Florence now, if building 
an observatory, put up such a phrase as that on the 
Ximeniano (founded by Cardinal Ximénes), “ Coli 
enarrant gloriam Dei et opera manuum ejus annun- 
tiat firmamentum”? And he cites one recently 
painted on No. 256, Ripetta, Rome :— 

“ Ne me fiscus diligat : 

Me cives appetant "’; 
showing a more grovelling tendency. 

From Bologna he sends a rather obscure me- 
dizeval conceit inscribed on the campanile of San 
Procolo, in memory of a bell-ringer named Proculo, 
who was killed by a stroke from his own bell :— 

* Si procul a Proculo Proculi campana fuisset 
Nunc procul a Proculo Proculus ipse foret.” 

From Forli, on the house of the Lazarists :— 
“Hane Themis alma domum hanc nobis dat habere 

quietem 

Quod fuit in votis hoc egit cura sodalium 

Non hic invidiam timeo, nec sobrius opto,” 

From private houses in the same town the favourite 
one, “ Parva domus magna quies”; also “Hic 
regno” and “ Respice finem.” 

Another (G. P. de’ C.) at Faenza sends from the 
villa of Conte Dall’ Aste, in his neighourhood :— 

“ Hic me consolor victurus suavius.” 

A friend in Florence (M. R.) sends me an in- 
scription truly characteristic of Italian popular 
philosophy, from No. 34, Via Fiesolana, in the 
outskirts :— 

* Quod est, est; quod non est, non est.” 
A sentiment which seems, at first sight, too obvious 
to be worth the trouble of carving ; and yet how 
few of us, in our perpetual wrestling with inevit- 
able fate, recognize its truth ! 

Another (A. F.) copies from the cover of a MS. 
of the Decameron in the library of Modena :— 

“ Tu che con questo libro ti trastulli 
Rendemel tosto e guardal da’ fanciulli. 
E fa, che la lucerna, non s’ azzuffi 
Se tu non vuoi, che nell’ olio s’ attuffi,” 

In the grounds of Villa Alticchieri of the 
Quirini family, not far from Padua, was formerly 
a little cenotaph to Petrarch and Laura, intended 
also to commemorate the sincere friendship of 
the owner with a German literary lady of birth 
who had visited and written several poems there. 
Under Petrarch’s bust were his lines beginning 
“To veggo nel pensier’ dolce mio,” &c., and under 
Laura’s, “ Nil Tempus contra Nos.” 
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The houses in the old parts of Belgium teem 
with mottoes and inscriptions. Another friend 
(I. F. L.) contributes some notes of the old houses 
in Bruges, which I have been able to supplement 
with others of my own. The first place must 
be given to No. 8, Hooge Straet (Rue Haute), 
called De Zeven Torens, also Domus Malleana 
(built early in the fourteenth century by the Boonins 
family), as it claims to be the one in which 
Charles II. of England held his court from June 3, 
1656, to Feb. 7, 1658. No. 6 in the street for- 
merly called Rue Neuve S. Gilles, but now Goud 
Hand Straet (Rue de la Main d’Or), stands on 
the site of that in which John van Eyck lived from 
1432 to his death, 1440. No. 13, Spagnaert Straet 
(Rue Espagnole), called Den Piinappel, was the 
residence of Gonsalvo d’Aguillera, a Spanish mer- 
chant, who housed St. Ignatius Loyola when he 
visited Bruges in 1528 (restored 1872). This was 
the Spanish merchants’ quarter. The south-east 
corner of this street and Rooden Haen Straet (Rue 
du Coq Rouge) is inscribed “Casa negra,” and it 
is supposed that part of it was used by the Spa- 
niards for a prison; part of it as well as the house 
at the north-east corner are known to have been 
stores for Spanish wares. Gonsalvo d’Aguillera 
also owned a house, which he built in 1543, on the 
site of what is now No. 2, Quai des Augustins, in 
the facade of which has been inserted a stone from 
the old house sculptured with his motto, “ Honores 
onera.” No. 9, Rue du Pont Flamand has a garden 
occupying the site of the house where Hans Hem- 
ling lived from 1479 till his death. 

No. 19, Rue Slipstock has six alto-relievo alle- 
gorical figures on the facade. No, 3, Cordeuaniers 
Straet (Rue de Cordoue) has a sturgeon carved 
above the door, and the legend “ Dit es in den 
Stuer, 1518.” <A sturgeon in Flemish is Steur ; 
this is, therefore, probably a play on the word, 
meaning, I suppose, “ This house is within bounds” 

=is well regulated. No. 11 in the same street 
has a kind of signboard, on which are two women 
holding a pair of breeches, with the legend, “ Dits 
in Coudebroue.” I fancy this is again a play 
on the two meanings of the word; Koude=cold, 
and broecken meaning both “a pair of breeches” 
and “a swamp.” Possibly the ground was a 
swamp before being brought into use for building. 
No. 41, Malleberg Plaets (Place Malleberg) has a 
bas-relief representing a city, and another with a 
camp, 1633, and on the summit of the turret is a 
mortar, from which a bomb is just issuing. This 
Place is the site where justice used anciently to 
be administered (vide Ducange, s.v. “ Mallus ”). 
No. 7, Rue Longue du Fil is called De Drei 
Coninghen (of course, The Three Kings), and has 
several bits of sculpture in high relief, among 
them the Adoration of the Magi. No. 26, Molen 
Maersch (Rue Pré-aux-Moulins) has its fagade 
adorned with seven pieces of sculpture represent- 


ing the seven works of mercy, 1657. No. 19, Rus 
des Ronces is called De Zwane (The Swan), and has 
reliefs of the four Evangelists and the four seasons 
1664. No. 12, Zwarte Leerthonwers Straet (Rue 
des Corrayeurs Noirs) is called ’t Paradys, and has 
pieces of sculpture representing (1) the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve from Paradise ; (2) Adam dig. 
ging ; (3) Eve mourning the death of Abel. No, 18 
Steen Straet (Rue de la Pierre), called Den Stotele 
(literally a padlock, but also used to denote , 
fortress), also Den Gouden Vos (The Golden Fox) 
1621, was restored in 1862, and is very remark. 
able for the decoration surmounting the doors and 
windows, representing the implements of the 
stonecutter’s trade. No. 87 in the same street 
has seven bas-reliefs representing the days of the 
week, 1673. Part of this street formerly had the 
quaint name of Featherless Bird Street (Onge. 
pluymde-Vogel Straet). No. 28, Rue aux Laines 
(Wollen Straet) has a signboard with a mortar 
and the inscription “ Dits is de grooten Mortier,” 
There are on the fagade three figures in relief, of 
Neptune, Ceres, and Orion, and three bas-reliels 
representing a battle between the Prince of Orange, 
who threatened to besiege the town in 1631, and 
Count John of Nassau, who came to its relief 
Over the tower of Brages are two shields, one with 
the arms of Philip 1V. and the other the arms of the 
town. No. 5, Rue 8. Jacques is called ’t Peerdcke 
(The Little Horse), and has three figures in relief— 
St. John, St. James the Great, and St. Paul with the 
horse from which the last-named is traditionally 
supposed to have been thrown at his conversion, and 
which gave its name to the house. No. 6 is called 
Den Zwarten Cueninc (The Black King), and bears 
a dove and two crowned heads, 1675. No. 19is 
called Den Houden Wulf. (I do not know if 
Houden here stands for the hooded, wooden, or 
captive wolf.) It has figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, and is further ornamented with anchors 
with fleur-de-lysed tips, 1671. No. 93, Rue Nord 
du Sablon is a brewery, and is decorated with 
reliefs representing the various processes of brev- 
ing. No. 11, Korte Zilver Straet (Rue Courte 
d’Argent) is decorated with figures of the Evan- 
gelists and their emblems, 1650. No. 40 was 
built in 1468 by Jean Vasquez, said to have bees 
secretary to Isabella of Portugal, third wife of 
Philippe l’Asseuré. Over each window is carved 
“A bon compte avenir.” At No. 7, Quai de 
Augustins is preserved a fine doorway whic 
formerly gave entrance to the Hotel de Tore 
Round it are two inscriptions :— 

; 1. “ Fiat pax in virtute tua et abundantia ia turribas 

uis,” 
2, “‘ Operibus credite.” 
R. H, Bosk. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CHURCHES OF YORK. 


Among English cities and towns York enjoys 
the distinction so aptly put by Talleyrand—the 
distinction of not being distinguished. Since the 

735—1,150 years ago—no Englishman of the 
frst or second rank has been born at York ; and 
in saying this I do not forget that Bishops Morton 
(1564) and Earle (1601), and Sir Thomas Herbert 
of Tinterne (1605), and our old friend Robinson 
(soe were born there. All these, however, and 
bealso who was born in 735, seem to have shown 
their sense of their privileges of birth by leaving 
their birthplace early and not coming back again ; 
which accounts, perhaps, for the fact that hardly 
wy one of them, unless it be le viewx Robinson, 
is remembered on the spot. A good deal of Eng- 
jish history has been transacted at York ; but the 
patives are no more entitled to the credit of that 
than the peasants of Marston Moor are entitled to 
the credit of the battle. 

The people of York have, indeed, done several 
things worth mentioning. For instance, they have, 
vithin living memory, spoilt all the four bars of 
the city and destroyed the barbicans of three of 
them; they have swept away the ruins of the 
Priory in Micklegate; they have gutted the 
Bliabethan mansion of the Sinclairs in Coney 
Street ; they have utterly destroyed the noble old 
“George Hotel” in the same street, with its fine 
fifteenth century archway, its seventeenth century 
weade, its historical banqueting room, and the 
wplendid carved oak chairs in which (they say) 
Buckingham and his fellows sat ; they have pulled 
down the quaint old church of St. Maurice —red 
brick, with mediseval tower—and dispersed some, 
it least, of the tombstones. Perhaps it is this 
lust feat that has encouraged them to proceed 
much further in the same direction. For, as I 
am credibly informed, they have now scheduled 
for destruction eleven (nearly half the whole num- 
ber) of their ancient parish churches. 

The churches thus marked out for destruction 
mt, I believe, these: St. Crux; Holy Trinity, 
King’s Court; St. Michael, Spurriergate; St. 
Helen, Stonegate ; Holy Trinity, Goodramgate ; 
&. Lawrence ; St. John; St. Martin-cum-Gregory ; 
& Mary Bishophill Senior ; St. Mary Bishophill 
Junior ; and St. Cuthbert. As to St. Lawrence, 
tis, unless I am mistaken, destroyed already, 
wd its Norman doorway stuck into its four- 
wenth or fifteenth century tower, so as to mystify 
Pesterity. 

Much might be said as to the claims of each of 

churches—and particularly of St. Crux, St. 
Helen, St. Mary Bishophill Junior, and Holy 
Trinity Goodramgate—upon the respect and in- 
terest of any age that should happen to respect 
itself and its predecessors. But such claims would 
towadays be irrelevant and tedious; nor is it, 


perhaps, a matter of general concern that the 
tombs and the remains of many generations of 
York citizens will be destroyed along with the 
buildings in and around which those deluded 
Christians thought themselves sure of a long home. 

But am I right in saying that these eleven old 
churches are to be destroyed? Ob, no! they are 
not to be destroyed ; they are to be “ disused” or 
“erected elsewhere.” There is much virtue in 
words ; and the people of York are to be con- 
gratulated on the curiosa felicitas of their advisers. 
Meanwhile, I would respectfully invite the readers 
of “N. & Q.” (even those, if there are any, who 
live at York) to take heed to this project of de- 
struction, and, if they dislike it, to say so in 
quarters where that saying will be welcome. What 
those quar'ers may be it would not be well to say 
now. Bu there are some who can tell them. 

A 


J. M. 





Letter or SAmvEL Parr.—Although the name 
of Dr. Samuel Parr does not now command the 
attention it once did, still anything concerning him 
is not without interest. I have in my possession 
an original letter of his, written when he resided 
in Norwich; and while it is without date, the 
internal indications point, I think, to its having 
been penned about the year 1780. I should state 
that the body of the letter is written in another 
hand, no doubt that of his wife, as we may gather 
from the postscript ; but the signature as well as 
the superscription are in Dr. Parr’s autograph. I 
give the letter exactly as it is in the original :— 

Dear John Pitchford, 

Weare in a hobble, I meant to munch dumpling 
and yabble the Norfolk dialect with you on Tuesday, 
and to remove part of the puzzle which my ears must 
have inflicted upon my understanding, Miss Uncthank 
promised to lecture me all the morng holding in her 
hands a Vocabulary of your provincial jargon, and 
twanging your provincial sounds to a Concert of a jew's 
harp, an burdy gurdy and a sow littrer’s horn. behold 
all this difficulty and you must deliver us from a mie- 
carriage I was to dine with De Lubbock on wednesday 
he cannot receive me on that day, pray let me exchange 
tuesday for wednesday with you, and as you have no wife 
to scold you, assert the privilege of an old Bachelor to 
command his Cook. Again I say tueeday not wednesday 
is the most convenient day for me. Pray meet me to 
morrow morning at Mt Chapman’s when St Peter's Man- 
croft service is over. Dr John I am 

truly your 
Friend 
S Parr 

Love to you from my Scribe. 

By way of emphasizing the change of arrangement, 
Dr. Parr has in his own handwriting added on 
the back the following words : ‘ Dt John I dine 
with you on Wedensday—not on Tuesday.” 

A. 


Riron Customs.—I copied the following from 
the fly-leaf of a copy of Gent’s Rippon in the pos- 





session of the late Bishop of Ripon in 1873:— 
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“ J. Baskerfield Jnt 1786. 
“ Some Customs observed at Rippon. 

“The Sunday before Candlemas day, The Cullegiate 
Church is [luminated by great number of Candles. The 
Tilumination by Candles is in memory of Christ the 
Spiritual Light. See Fuller in Brand on Bourn, 

“On Easter day after Service the Children of the 
Town & [sic], take from every Woman or Girl they 
meet the Buckles from their shoes: This is continued 
till the next day at noon when the Females begin & 
return y® Compliment to the Men, which does not end 
till Tuesday Evening. 

“Mr Bourne (P. 250 by Brand) supposes the liberties 
of the Saturnalia were transferred to Easter. The City 
of Durham still retains the same amusement as at Rippon 
at this day, & Durand says formerly on this day, the 
Easter Tuesdy, Wives used to beat their husbands & y* 
day following the Husbands beat their Wives, Shoes are 
redeemed by a present.* 

“The Day before Holy Thursday All the Clergy, at- 
tended by the Choir, perambulate the Town in their 
canonicals singing Hymns, the Boys with Green boughs 
in their hands.t 

“Mr Bourn derives this from the antient Terminalia, 
a Festival: it was fix'd to Rogation week, & Rogations 
or Litanies were used on the occasion to beg a blessing 
on the fruits of the Earth. In Franconia as in England 
Willow wands made part of the Parade. 

“On the Eve of All Saints the Good Women make a 
Cake for every one of the family, & this is called Cake 
Night, & on Christmas Eve the Grocers send each 
of their Customers a pound or 4 lb, of Currants & 
Raisins to make a Christmas pudding, The Chandlers 
send large Mold Candles & the Coopers Logs of Wood 
called Yule Clogs, which if not all used that night the 
remainder are saved till Old Christmas eve, And on 
Christmas day the singing Boys in the Church present 
every one present with a Red Apple haveing a sprig of 
Rosemary stuck in it, & have generally money given 
them in return. 

“ Bourn says it was customary in former times for our 
forefathers, when the common devotions of Christmas 
Eve were over, to light up candles of large Size (in Alusion 
to Spiritual light rec* by our Saviour) and at same time 
to lay a log upon the fire. Sweetmeats were at this time 
given to the Fathers in the Vatican, & a Yule dough or 
Image of Child in pastet the Bakers gave to their Cus- 
tomers, & from these is derived Mince Pies. Boys & 
Girls sing Carols & get fruit & money. 

“ At Ripon every night at 9 a man blows a large horn 
in the Markett Cross & then at the Mayors door.” 

a ZF. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


CoMET SEEN ABOUT THE Time oF THE DeaTH 
or Anve or Denmark.—lIn vol. i. of the Dic- 

* At the present time in the city of Durham men 
ull women’s boots off on Easter Day, and on Easter 
Monday women pull off, cr hide, men’s hats. In both 
cases the articles have to be redeemed by some present. 
The custom is fast dying out, partly in consequence of 
the attacking parties being summoned, Some cases of 
this sort came before the magistrates last Easter. 

t+ See Ripon Chapter Acts, Surtees Svc., vol. Ixiv. 
p. 337, note. 

~ When I was a child a Miss Moises, previously of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, used to make for me and my 
brothers each a “ Virgin and Child” in paste, with 
— for eyes and for ornamentation of the Virgin’s 
reas. 








tionary of National Biography, p. 441, we an 
told, on the authority of Arthur Wilson’s wel. 
known History of the Life and Reign of James | 
that during the last illness of that monarch’s queen, 
commouly called Anne of Denmark, a mighty 
blazing comet” appeared, which was visible from 
November 18, 1618, to December 16 following 
and that the common people thought that it was 
sent as a flambeau to the queen’s funeral (her death, 
however, did not take place until March 2). Wil, 
states his own belief with regard to comets, thyt 
“these Apparitions do always portend some horrid 
Event here Below, and are Messengers of Mischi: 
to poor Mortals”; but at the same time he ei. 
dently prides himself on his superior discernment 
compared with “the common people,” by connec. 
ing the celestial appearance rather with the war 
then breaking out in Bohemia than with the death 
of the Queen of England. But what I wish to 
point out is the mistake in date which the author 
of the life of Anne of Denmark in the Dictionary 
has fallen into by following Wilson without ex. 
amination, Several comets were seen in the 
year 1618; that alluded to is evidently the last, 
It was a very splendid comet, and passed its per 
helion on November 10 ; but owing to its position 
we have no record of its having become visible 
until the 30th of that month, after which it con 
tinued in view until the middle of January, 1619, 
It is true that another comet made its appearance 
earlier in November, 1618, and was seen during 
somewhat more than a fortnight ; but its tail only 
was visible in Europe, and the observations made 
in Persia and other places were not sufficiently 
accurate to enable astronomers to determine its 
orbit. Kepler, indeed, fancied that the two 
comets might be one which had divided into two; 
in reference to which idea Pingré wittily ani 
appropriately applies the saying, “ Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homerus.” W. T. Lrxs. 
Blackheath. 


Sratistics : THE Worp'’s Caance oF Meus 
Inc.—It is a case of degradation, like “ villain’ 
“political economy,” &c. The Monthly Reve 
for 1796 says, in its Appendix, p. 553 :— 

‘The word statistics, aa the name of a peculiar 
science, was first engrafted into our language by Sit 
John Sinclair. It comprehends, according to the pm 
tice of the German writers, from whom it was adopted, 
all those topics of inquiry which interest the s/atesma, 
That is a proper statistical account of any country whit 
contemplates everything thereto relating, in the point 
view whence the rulers of the state ought to survey® 
The natural and artificial curiosities, the caverns atl 
prospects, the antiquities and works of art, of a gira 
district, are only recorded by the s‘atist inasmuch as they 
are likely to promote the actual or future well-being 
the inhabitants by attracting strangers, by affordig 
profitable branches of employment, and by supplying ihe 
wants or improving the civilization of the inhabitants 
the land, His oryctography has for its object, not ® 
evolve a theory of the earth, but to ascertain the natu 
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god quantity of its mineral wealth. His topography 
sims not at tracing the exact site of a Roman camp or 
road, but at investigating the most profitable possible 
application of every hill and causeway. His biography 
confines itself to the notice of such characters as derived 
fom their local situation the means of their degree of 
acellence, or conferred on it services which claim the 
meord of their exemplary utility.” 
F. J. F. 


SqaksPEARE AvToGRAPH. — It may interest 
r readers to know that the Shakespeare folio, 
1632, which belonged to Rev. J. Ward, and is 
referred to in his diary (Diary of Rev. J. Ward, 
Vier of Stratford-on-Avon, 1648-1679, by Dr. 
Severn, 1839), has recently been bought in the 
fr west of America by a correspondent of 
wuts, It contains the autograph of Shakespeare 
pated in as described at pp. 33 and 34, also 
the handwriting of Ward. Mr. Hatuiwe.t- 
Punuirrs made the inquiry as to its where- 
abouts (“N. & Q.” 6 S, i, 135), under heading 
*4 Folio Edition of Shakspeare Wanted,” but we 
cannot find that any reply to the query appeared, 
Qur correspondent says in his letter, “ This book 
bs been lost sight of for over forty years in 
England, and has no doubt been in this country 
[America] forty years.” J. W. Jarvis & Son, 
8, King William Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


TALLEYRAND AND HIS Bon Mor “ DéyA.”—If 
ny memory does not greatly deceive me, the story 
which I append a different version is usually told 
fTalleyrand himself and the Comte de Montroud, 
vho complained of suffering, and probably was 
wt much consoled by the prince’s cynical jest. 
But in the Reminiscences of an Idler, by Mr. 
Henry Wikoff, 1880, pp. 476-7, the tale is nar- 
nied as follows :— 

“When his recovery was hopeless, the king paid him 
sviit, Talleyrand rallied in the royal presence, and 
itcared ‘this was the greatest honour ever conferred 
won his house.” His Majesty asked him ‘if he was in 
mich pain.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘I am suffering the 
ments of the damned!’ ‘ Already?’ said the king, 
umst unconsciously. The dying man smiled faintly at 
this bon mot, which might have been his own.” 

Was it not so ? Harry Leroy Temp.e. 


Qsstow Name anp Morro.— Many of the 
twoks in the Clandon Library, collected by Arthur 
Qulow, Speaker of the House of Commons (1727- 
1761), and recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby & 
(a, contain the book-plate with the canting motto 
mthe family name, “ Festina lenté,” often trans- 
hited “On slow.” Though ingeniously adapted to 

eye and the modern spelling, we must take 
are to observe it as a prudential guide in tracing 
the name, which is properly divided in pronuncia- 
iaa8 “Ons-low.” In Foster’s Peerage the earliest 
of the family of whom mention is made is a Roger 

Ondeslow, of Onslow, Salop, living about 1300; 

in Corbet Anderson’s Shropshire, Lond., 1864, 
968, the place “ Onslow,” in Pontesbury parish, 


is traced back to Domesday, wherein it appears as 
“ Andreslaue,” being then held by a Robert (Fitz- 
Corbet) of the earl. Again, at p. 437, “ Onslow 
also belonged in part to St. Chad’s, as, according 
to Domesday, ‘the same church held and holds 
Andrelau.’” Hartshorne, in his Salopia Antiqua, 
269, enumerates six places in Shropshire with the 
termination low, of which Onslow is one; and on 
pp. 92-4 shows that the meaning of the word is 
“an eminence or elevation,” and especially a 
“tumulus, or grave, or barrow.” He quotes from 
a paper by Sir Thomas Phillipps on the Saxon 
names of places several instances of places possess- 
ing names clearly indicative of their origin, ¢.., 
in contiguous counties, Oswaldslow, the grave of 
Oswald, in Worcestershire ; Offelow, the grave of 
Offa, in Staffordshire; with others. It would thus 
appear that Andreslau or Andrelau is the grave 
of Andrew. As the motto is prudential, it is 
to be hoped that by restraining them from living 
fast” it will tend to make all who use it move 
“on slow” to that resting-place from which the 
family name is derived, in accordance with the 
Italian saying, “Chi va piano va sano, chi va forte 
va alla morte.” W. E. Buckuey. 


EpiTaPtu IN THE Abbey CuurcoYarp, Curist- 
cHuRcH, Hants:— 

We were not slayne but raysed 
Raysed not to life 
But to be buried twice 
By men of stryfe 

What rest could '" living have 
When dead had none 
Agree amongst you 
Here we ten are one. 

Hen. Rogers died Ap' 17, 1641. 


M. W. Beatson. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Garrick.—In a letter of David Garrick’s, now 
before me, he says:—“I am obliged to attend on 
Thursday next a court which is held on that day 
for the manor of Hampton Court to take up a 
piece of ground which I have bought of Lord 
Pomfret.” Can any reader of “N. & Q.” fix the 
date of this transaction? CuIo. 

[This event took place assumably near the close of 
1767. Ina letter from Lord Pomfret to Garrick, dated 
November 15, 1767, are the words, “ Yesterday I looked 
over my land in Hampton, and desire to retain for myself 
only eight acres which stand upon the extremity of the 
shot called, as Iam informed, Up and Down Close, adjoin- 
ing to Kempton Manor and Kempton Park...... The re- 
maining land belonging to me amounts to five-and-twenty 
acres, more or less, and are at your service, lying in the 
meadow, and the best shots of the field,”"—Garrick Corre- 
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Provant Rapier.—In Kenilworth, vol. ii. 
p. 117, Wayland Smith speaks of his sword as “a 
poor provant rapier,” and contrasts it with Varny’s 
special Toledo. What is a provant rapier? 

Tyrro. 

[A provant rapier, we are pretty sure, was a sword 
supplied by the provant-master, or officer who provided 
for the soldiery, and as such was a weapon not to be 
trusted against a Toledo blade.] 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE” seems to have 
become incorporated into our language, and I 
frequently see it used in both English and Ame- 
rican newspapers. Presumably the invention of 
Don Pedro Carolino, the author of The New Guide 
of the Conversation in Portuguese and English, I 
fail to find mention of the phrase in his excessively, 
though unintentionally, amusing book. It may 
occur, however, in an earlier or later edition ; at 
any rate, I think the question of authorship should 
be set at rest. J. E. Buryert. 

[See 6t 8, xi, 165.] 


“T wILU LAY A STONE AT YOUR DOOR.”— 
What is the origin of the above? It means “I 
will never forgive you.” Wm. FREELove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“Avise LA FiN.”—Burke gives this motto 
“ Avise-la-fin”; another book on heraldry gives 
it “ Avis-la-fin.” Is the latter correct ? 

Cu. Kew. 


Joun Harvarp.—Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” supply information respecting the date 
and place of birth of John Harvard, who graduated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1631, went 
to the United States in 1635, and was the founder 
of Harvard University ? T. Exuis, 


Ortetn or Stamp Cotrectine.—In “ N. & Q.,” 
248. ix. 482, appears a note from S. F. Cresswe t, 
Tonbridge, referring to the collection of foreign 
postage stamps as coming in vogue among school- 
boys. Can any one point out an earlier allusion in 
print to this hobby, or mention any English stamp- 
collecting publication (catalogue, album, dealer’s 
price list, &c.) of prior date to Aids to Stamp 
Collectors (Booty), Brighton, 1862, which is de- 
scribed in “ N. &Q.,” 3° S. i. 357? Possibly the 
advertisement pages of the First Series of Beeton’s 
Boy's Own Magazine, if anywhere accessible, might 
reveal the existence of such. French stamp-col- 
lecting literature dates from 1861 at least. 

P. J. ANDERSON, 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen, 


Vavenan “tHe Srivrist.”—Can any one 
direct me where to find a portrait of this Welsh 
worthy, respecting whom some interesting corre- 
spondence has recently appeared in “ N. & Q.” ? 

Evitor “Rep Dracon” Macazine. 

Cardiff. 





VISITATIONS OF HAMPSHIRE (see 6" §, xi, 947) 
—I shall be much obliged for information, seni 
direct to me, about the following :— 

Dawtry of Worcot or Woodcott, Berry, p, 112. (\s 
this Woodcot Manor House in Bramdean, after. 
wards owned by the Venables family ?) 

Crooke of Baldenham, Wilts, p. 37. 

Pilcher of Dunhed Webber, Somt., p. 273, 

Foxhanger of Foxhanger, Wilts, p, 37. (? For. 
ham). 

De la Sale, als. De Aula. Richard de Sale of 
Bintworthe (Bentworth), als. Rich. of Bintworthe 
was Bishop of......(What diocese and what date!) 

F. W. Weaver, 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


Henry Wnaarton, piep Marcn 4, 1694—At 
the conclusion of a MS. catalogue of Wharton’ 
manuscripts in my possession he writes:— 

“TIfin case of my death, this Catalogue be printed 
the words Angl. Cant. & Ebor: or such like, placed in 
the margin, are to be omitted. For those | added only 
in composing the Anglia Sacra.” i 

Was the catalogue ever printed ? 

“The Volums, A.A and B.B. are also to be omitted, 
For those I will after my death to be delivered to th 
President & Fellows of St John Baptist’s Colledge in 
Oxford.” 

**There are severall other Written Volums among my 
Papers, & one Volum containing 34 sermons, preached in 
Lambeth Chappel, another containing 5 sermons preached 
before the Queen, the University, Ac. But tivese I wil 
my Executor to take into his own hands, & not to expos 
to sale. As also a little volum in 8°° being A Commentary 
or Historicall Account of my own Life in Latin.” 

Dr. Ducarel compared this catalogue with the 
MSS. in Lambeth, and wrote: ‘‘ Compared w" the 
Original MSS. of Hen. Wharton in the MS 
Library at Lambeth by me, And. Coltee Dacarel, 
Lambeth Librarian &c. April 4, 1768.” By Dr. 
Ducarel’s showing, several MSS. are not in the 
Lambeth Library. The two MSS. of Archbishop 
Laud (AA, BB) containing “The History of bis 
Troubles and Triall” and “ Diary of his Life, ‘wnt 
with his own hand,’” went to St. John’s Colleg 
as desired. Is it known what became of the rest! 
Among the missing ones I may mention 

“Volumen chartacum in 4", The Book of Commm 
Prayer, & Administration of the Sacraments with othe 
Rites, & Ceremonies of the Church of Scotland, prepared 
& composed as it should seem, in the time of King 
James I. by the Kings Order, but never imposed.” 

“ Volumen chartacum in 4". Liturgia Scoticans, # 
Liber Precum Publicarum &c in usum Eccle: Set 
canz, compositus et a Carolo Rege Scotis injunctus a0 
1636, et typis vernaculis omissus anno 1637 Latiné autes 
redditus cura et jussu R. R, P. Willelmi Laud, Arcbiept 


Cantuar.” 
Jonn E. T. Lovenat. 


A “Ramitires” Wic.—In an article occurring! 
one of our ordinary monthly magazines a set 
time since, reference was made to a figure orstsltt 
of the time of Queen Anne, when it was said tt 
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figure was in the costume of the period, with a 
ramillies wig. What description of wig was this, 
that took its name, and presumably shape, fro 
the “famous ” victory ? R. 


Hatt.—Un voyageur, né & Golconde, se trouvant 
} Paris en 1783, déclarait qu’il était de la secte 
de Hati et non Israélite. Dans quel pays cette 
yet existait-elle ? Quelles étaient ses croyances ? 
Juels ouvrages en ont parlé ? A. = 

16, Boulevard Sebastopol, Paris. 


GorpsmitH’s Mark.—What goldsmith used 
the letters T. c. surmounted by a battle-axe? I 
hare 2 watch-case stamped with lion passant, 

’s head crowned, T. c. with axe over, and 
jste-mark £, four marks in all, which would make 
the date 1720-1. R. P. H. 


Taz Recorps OF THE VIRGINIA CoMPANY OF 
lospox, 1606-24.—What has become of these 
neords, which were placed in the hands of a royal 
ommission (July 15, 1624) by order of James [. ? 
(See Rymer’s Fardera, tom. xvii. p. 609, a.v. 1624.) 

ALEXANDER Brown. 

Norwood P.O., Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Josepn CuEVALuier, CLK., instituted August 3, 
692, to Tickencote Rectory, Rutland, buried at 
Gretham, in the same county, of which place he 
msalso vicar, March 27, 1711.—Wanted to know 
ye college he was. Justin Srpson, 


Brass Crock.—I have an old brass lantern 
dock with engraved copper dial. The name of the 
uiker on it is “ Thomas Browne in Bristol.” Can 
wy of your readers give me information about 
weh a clock-maker, that I may have an idea of the 
probable date of the clock ? 

E. C. CHaMBERLAYNE, 

12 Seville Street, Lowndes Square, 8.W. 


_luvscevorn.—In the Olio, 1828 (?), pp. 391-4, 

sa articleon John Keats, signed “ Iluscenor.” 
apy one inform me for whom this pseudonym 

funds? The writer was evidently a personal 

— of Keats, as his article commences, 
never think of John Keats, but I regret that 

Tknew him,” &c. 

1, Devonshire Road, Holloway. 


Tuos. J. Wis. 


Sux-Diats.—What is known about a MS. by 
afterwards Pope Silvester II. (a.p. 999- 
04), upon this subject. Mr. C. Macfarlane, in 
vomance of Travel in the East, vol. i. p. 84, 
uentions it as possibly “ extant.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Saupson 


Famity.—As I have enough matter 


be & complete history of the Sampson family (in 
ver way the name may be spelt), I beg to ask 


subscribers may have, in order that no fact of im- 
portance may be overlooked. 
Tomas Sampson, 
56, Avenell Road, Highbury, N. 


Booxs Requirep.—Could any of your readers 
inform me where the following books, which were 
sold at the late Mr. Fitch’s sale at Ipswich in 
1855, are now to be found ?— 

Petto’s Faithful Narrative of the wonderful Fits 
—_ Mr. J. Spatchet was under by Whichcraft. 4to. 
693. 

Extracts from Suffolk Wills 
MS. 6 vols. 

Testa de Neville as far as relates to Suffolk. 
Folio, pp. 30. 


from 1441 to 1531. 
MS, 


W. Howtwanp. 
Huntingfield, Halesworth. 


Daniet Tauvry.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with any information regarding Daniel 
Tauvry, author of Treatise of Medicines, &c., 
Lond., 1700, and Anatomy according to Mechanics, 
1700? Quoted from Allibone’s Dictionary of 
English Literature and British and American 
Authors. Freperick Lawrence Tavars, 

23, Thomas Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


ErsktnE oF SHIELDFIELD.—In the aisle at 
Dryburgh, N.B., are some stones to the Erskines 
of Shieldfield, descended from Ralph Erskine, 
of Shielfield-in-the-Merse, who was the grandfather 
of Henry and Ebenezer Erskine, the fathers of the 
Secession Church of Scotland. From this latter 
I am sixth in descent, and I should be very glad 
if any of your readers could give me in pedigree 
form the descent (from father to son) of those who 
lie at Dryburgh, from the afore-mentioned Ralph 
Erskine. J. G. Braprorp. 

157, Dalston Lane, E. 


“Lorp Biake.”—In a recent number of the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle is recorded, under the 
date September 23, 1812, the death at North 
Shields of “ Daniel Todd,” an eccentric character, 
“well known by the name of Lord Blake.” What 
is known of this north-country eccentric ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


“A Smatt Moses.”—The following is an ad- 
vertisement in the Jamaica Courant, November 8, 
1757 : “ Taken up on the 27th August last, above 
the Cockling Ponds, a small Moses. The owner 
may have her again, by applying,” &. What is, 
or was, a “‘a small Moses”? J. T. L. 


ANACONDA SWALLOWING A Horse. — George 
Gardner, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Ceylon, is decidedly a scientific 
observer. In his Travels in Braril, 1846, 8vo., 
he mentions an anaconda, thirty-seven feet long, 
which swallowed a horse (p. 356). Mr. A. R. 





h your columns for any information your 


Wallace, a sound authority in zoology, an accurate 
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observer, who has travelled over the same regions, 
quotes the passage in his Tropical Nature (p. 115), 
and adds: “This is by no means improbable,” 
And yet I find it difficult to believe! The size of 
the horse is not mentioned. Was it a very small 
foal, taken from the mare’s nest? Will F. Z. 8S. 
kindly tell me whether my scepticism is unreason- 
able ? A. R. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Bishop THAT SurFERED FOR THE ANTI- 
popes.—To whom does this allude? ‘‘I have 
often pitied the miserable bishop that suffered in 
the cause of the antipodes.”—Sir Thomas Brown’s 
Religio Medici, i, 26. J. M. 


Avrnors or Quotations WANTED.— 

“Tf right the bard whose numbers sweetly flow, 
That all true knowledge is ourselves to know, 
What sage like Graham can the world produce, 
Who in full conclave called himself a goose ? 

The admiring senate from the highborn youth 

With wonder heard the undisputed truth.” 
Quoted in the House of Commons by Mr, G, O, Trevelyan 
the other day. C. L., Saver, 

“ Mundus non mundus, mundos qui polluit, ergo, 
Qui sequitur mundum, quimodo mundus erit,” 

J. Ronayye, 


Replies. 


BANJO. 
(6™ S. xi. 347). 

I thought, when I read Dr. Murray's query, 
that I could definitely have fixed a date for this 
word much earlier than 1852, and I feel sure that 
it was known much earlier; but as I cannot, on 
consideration, recall the exact date when I first 
heard it, I will simply quote the song in which it 
occurs, Possibly the date of the song may then 
be found out without much difficulty. The song 
was Lubly Rosa, and it began thus :— 

* Lubly Rosa, Sambo come, 
Don’t you hear de banjo, tum, tum, tum ?” 
The accent here is on the first syllable. 

“Nigger melodies” and “troupes” of negro 
melodists have become such an institution in this 
country, that I fancy some notes and reminiscences 
concerning them might be worth recording in 
“N. & Q.” The earliest regular troupe I re- 
member called themselves “The Ethiopian 
Serenaders.” Their names were Pell, Harrington, 
White, Stanwood, and German. They were said 
to be young American lawyers, and I think they 
were the first to introduce this style of entertain- 
ment into England. The exact date of their 
appearance I do not remember, but my impression 
is that I may have heard them about the year 
1848, or a little earlier. They sang songs which 
all became very popular at the time, but I think 


the two special favourites were Lucy Neale and | 


Mary Blane. Ihave heard no “nigger singing’ 
since at all to compare with the singing of thes 
five men. 

There were, however, popular nigger sonp 
before these Ethiopian Seranders gave their per. 
formances. Lubly Rosa must have been in yogy 
some years earlier. The earliest I can remember 
was Jim Crow, which was sung when I was quite 
a boy, some forty-two or forty-three years ago: 
and about the same time I recollect seeing, in, 
pantomime at the Manchester Theatre, a numbe 
of boys and girls, dressed up as little niggers, why 
sang in chorus, with an accompaniment of gigantic 
castanets formed of halves of cocoa-nut shells, o 
what looked like cocoa-nuts, fastened to their 
knees and hands. The striking of these together 
had very much the effect of the “bones” of th 
subsequent nigger minstrels. 

Ropert Hottayp, 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


When I saw Dr. Murray's query, I immediately 
bethought me of Punch in connexion with the first 
visit of those “nigger” singers, whom we thea 
called ‘Ethiopian Serenaders,” and subsequently 
spoke of as “Christy Minstrels.” They came t 
England in the summer of 1846; but the earliet 
reference I can find to them in Punch is ins 
little “initial” by Thackeray of Lord Brougham 
(apparently), dressed as an Ethiopian Serenade, 
playing a banjo. This is in the beginning of 
August, 1846. Seven weeks later I find the worl 
itself (September 26, vol. xi. p. 126):—“Th 
music master of the regiment has been sent with 
a cornet-a-piston and a banjo to play to Que 
Pomare.” I have failed to discover another it- 
stance -before February 27, 1847 (vol. xii. p. %) 
where it is combined with “ bones ”:—“ We hare 
had the age of brass, the age of bronze, the age 0 
silver, the age of copper, and the age of lead; but 
the present is the age of bones and banjos.” 4 
little later, April 3 (vol. xii. p. 138): “ Ethiopians 
are to be found in every quarter of the town st 
every corner of the kingdom: for a pennyworth d 
bones and a banjo, a ha’porth of soot, and an oust 
of suet will set up a party of four without furthe 
outlay.” we 

I should think it not unlikely that earlier & 
stances of the word could be found in books abou! 
the United States, But 1846 and 1847 are the 
years in which bones and banjo became fanilix 
in England, and I have a lively recollection * 
their coming into use, being something more ths 
a boy at the time. o. TB 

Bath. 

I remember hearing in our local theatre s 
brated negroist named Sweeney singing, with bso} 
accompaniment, a nigger melody, the opening 





| of which began— 


“Tn a log-house in Ole Virginny, 
In my ow-en ding-dong day. 
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And the following verses, in which the word banjo 
is accented as the last syllable, formed the termi- 
nation of the song:— 
“In came a nigger with a long-tail coat, 
In my ow-en, &c. 
He wanted to borrow a ten-dollar note, 
In my ow-en, Ke. 
“ About your notes I do not know-o, 
In my ow-en, Xe. 
But I'll gib you a note on the ole anji-o, 
In my ow-en, &c.”’ 
This was in 1843, G. B. F. 
Dundee. 


In answer to Dr. Murray’s inquiry, I must 
have heard these two songs in 1847 or 1848, In 
the former the pronunciation is bdnjo; in the 
other, probably the earlier, banjo :— 


“Lubly Rosa, Sambo cum, 
Don’t you hear de banjo, tum, tum, tum? 
0 Rose, de coal black Rose, 
I wish I may be hanged if I don’t lub Rose,” 


* Der’s some one in de house wid Dinah, 
Der ’s some one in de house I know, 
Der ’s some one in de house wid Dinah, 
A playin’ on de old banjo,” 
Ww. ee Pe 


Belfast. 


Jonny Bartercorn (68. xi. 368).—There is 
the following note upon the version of Sir John 
Barleycorn as given in Ancient Poems, Ballads, 
and Songs of the Peasantry of England, by Robert 
Bell, Lond., J. W. Parker, 1857, p. 80:— 


“The west-country ballad of Sir John Barleycorn is 
very ancient, and being the only version that has ever 
béen sung at English merry-makings and country feasts, 
tan certainly set up a better claim to antiquity than any 
ofthe three ballads on the same subject to be found in 
Erns’s Old Ballads, viz., John Barleycorn, The Little 
Barleycorn, and Mrs, Mault. Our west-country version 
beirt the greatest resemblance to The Little Barleycorn, 
but it is very dissimilar to any of the three. Burns 
tltered the old ditty; but.on referring to his version it 
vill be seen that bis corrections and additions want the 
tmplicity of the original, and certainly cannot be con- 

improvements. The common ballad does not 
pear to have been inserted in any of our popular 
tillections, Sir John Barleycorn is very appropriately 
ming to the tune of Stingo. See Popular Music, p. 305,” 


h“N. & Q.,” 4" §. iv. 274, Jamieson’s collec- 
lon of the original John Barleycorn ballads is 
wticed, which perhaps means a series of them in 
bert Jamieson’s Popular Ballads and Songs, 
Liin,, 1806, 2 vols, Ep. MarsHAL.u, 


“There came three merry men from the East, 
And three merry men they be; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath 

John Barleycorn shall die.” 
Theabove lines form the first verse of a ballad 
tiled John Barleycorn, published in Mr. Robert 
‘mieson’s collection of ballads and songs, 1806 
@vols). The song-is introduced by the following 


his own recollection, as he learned it in Moray- 
shire when he was a boy.” In the first Edinburgh 
edition of Burns’s Works, 1787, there is a ballad, 
also titled “ John Barleycorn,” which begins thus : 
* There were three Kings into the East, 
Three Kings both great and high ; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath 
Jobn Barleycorn should die,” 
In a large-paper copy of the works of Burns by 
Jas. McKie, Kilmarnock, “ John Barleycorn” is 
said to be an improvement on the ballad above 
quoted, which is stated to have been taken from a 
black-letter sheet in the Pepys Sa 
. A. G. 
Glasgow Athenzeum. 


[Replies have also been received from J. M. Brut, 
E. H. MaRsHALL, and others.] 


Snips oF Various Nations (6% §, xi. 386).— 

Tartan.—A small coasting vessel used in the 
Mediterranean, which has a single mast with a 
large sail, also a bowsprit and foresail. 

Trabarcolo.—An Adriatic trading craft. 

Snow.—A square-rigged vessel with two masts. 
It is identical with a brig, excepting that the 
latter bends her fore and aft mainsail to the main- 
mast, while the snow bends it to the trysail mast. 

Hermaphrodite—Has a brig’s foremast and a 
schooner’s mainmast. 

Sackalever.—A Levantine emall craft of great 
sheer, carrying a sail with an enormous sprit. 

Bombard.—A Mediterranean vessel with two 
masts, like the English ketch. 

Sparanza, or Speronara.—A Mediterranean boat 
of stout build, yet rowed with speed, in use in the 
south of Italy and Malta. 

Dhow.—A vessel generally of 150 to 250 tons, 
with one mast. Employed in carrying slaves from 
the east coast of Africa to the Persian Gulf and 
Red Sea. 

Grab.—A vessel used on the coast of Malabar, 
having two or three masts. 

EverarD Home CoLemAy. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

(Mr. T. W. Evans, Mr. G, H. Briertey, Dr, R. 8. 
CHARNOCK, and other correspondents oblige with infor- 
mation on this subject, which shall be forwarded to Mr. 
MAYHEW. | 


Notes sy Wuite Kewyett (6" §, xi. 62, 102, 
161, 254, 354).—There is nothing new in either of 
the notes given at the last reference. The first, about 
Samson and the foxes, is thoroughly discussed and 
refuted in Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible (date of 
mine is 1827); and the true sense of the other is 
given in Cranmer’s Bible, 1541 :— 

* And he caryed out the people that was therein, and 
put them vpon saws and vpon yro harowes, and upo axes 
of yron, and thruste them into the tyle kell. Thus dyd 
he with al the cyties of the children of Ammon.” 

** Putting them upon axes and harrowes would not be 
the way to kill the people,—but putting the axes, &c., 
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be ‘carried out’! The Jews did not usually act in any 
such cold-blooded manner. ‘ Upon’ in old times meant= 
near, about, and to, as for example, from the same Bible, 
‘as soone as she sawe them/ she brent in loue upon them/ 
& sent messengers for them into the lande of the 
Caldees.’—Cranmer’s Bible, 1541, Ezekiel xxiii, C,” 

Or a better example still is in Luke x. :-— 

“ Go not from house to house, & into what soeuer citie 
ye entre, & they receiue you, eate such thynges as are 
set before you, & heale y® sycke that are therein, & saye 
vnto them, the kyngdome of God is come nye vpon you. 
But into whatsoeuer citie ye enter, & they receiue you 
not, go your wayes out into the stretes of the same, & 
say : even the very dust of youre cytie (whych cleaueth 
on vs) do we wype of against you: Notwithstandyng, 
be ye sure of this, y' the kingdom of God was come 
nye vpon you,”—Cranmer’s Bible, May, 1541, 

> 
\e 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sir E. Lanpseer’s “ DistinauisHep MempBer 
or THE Humane Socrety” (6 S. xi. 225, 355).— 
The name of this dog was Paul Pry, and not “ Leo,” 
In 1874 I wrote to Mrs, Newman Smith for the 
information, and in her reply she says: “ The 
dog was bred by the late Philip Bacon, Esq., and 
was given tous (his cousins) as a puppy. It was 
never out of the possession of the family, and 
lived and died in my husband’s house. He was 
named Paul Pry.” The letter contains several 
anecdotes about him. ALGERNON GRAVES, 

6, Pall Mall, 


Bupan>Bocey=tTue Otp Man (6" S. xi. 167, 
395).—The euphemism in its equivalents is not con- 
fined to Bengal. To propitiate, or at least to be 
judiciously polite to the powers of darkness, is not 
alone an Oriental stroke of policy, but is met with 
nearer home. Biidhad should not, however, be 
confounded with Buddha; the former, as well as 
Bada and Birha, being in Sanskrit and in Hindee 
old, an old man; whilst Buddah was the ninth 
avatar, or incarnation of the second person of the 
Hindu trinity, the preserver Vishnu. W. 


SHAKSPEARE AND GrEENz’s “ Diary” (6" §. ix. 
463 ; xi. 349).—Since writing my long note at the 
last reference I have turned out a letter, dated 
June 15, 1884, from Mr. Grant White, from which 
I now make two extracts:— 

“T hasten to thank you for the discovery of a typo- 
graphical error: ‘invention’ of course should be‘ in- 
tention.” See how press errors are perpetuated and 
diffused, My critic copied from the Riverside Shak- 
speare. The proof-reader at Riverside (where the 
Atlantic is — corrected [the proofs] by the River- 
side Shakspeare. am a very poor proof-reader of my 


it (most unfortunately) makes very good sense, 
The other extract concerns his reference to the 
Welcombe enclosures, where, it seems, Mr. Grant 
White relied upon an authority which in this case 
led him astray :— 

“What you say about the Stratford common field 
enclosures and Welcombe and Shakespeare astonishes 
me. My authority is Halliwell. See his Outlines, 1882, 
pp. 167-8.” 

I must, in truth, add that this authority does not 
entirely bear out Mr. Grant White’s strictures 
on Shakespeare; and Mr. Halliwell - Phillipps 
himself privately expressed to me his disapproval 
of Mr. Grant White’s language. Readers of 
Greene’s Diary will, almost of course, differ as to 
how far, if at all, Shakespeare was implicated in 
the plot of Mannering and Combe. My own con- 
clusion is that he held himself aloof, and did 
nothing worse than wait the course of events over 
which he could not have much influence. 

C. M. Inxouesy, 


STaFForRDsHIRE Notes (6 8. xi. 265).—Mr. 
Anderson has.earned the gratitude of all those 
interested in topographical research. It is, there- 
fore, only fair to him to remind Mr. Cou.ier that 
the Book of British Topography only professes to be 
“a classified catalogue of the topographical works 
in the Library of the British Museum relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland.” None of the books 
which are without asterisks in Mr. Cotuizr’s note 
at the above reference are in the Library of the 
British Museum, consequentiy they are not in 
Mr. Anderson’s book. G. F 


Hopyett Famiry(6" §. xi. 288, 320, 333, 377, 
392).—Mr. Hucues should apply to Dr. Caulfield, 
of Cork, who, in addition to his own extensive 
knowledge of the city and county, has in his pos- 
session, I believe, all the “ Roche Papers,” viz, 
valuable MSS. collected by the late Mr. James 
Roche, of Cork. J. SranpisH Hatyv. 

Temple, 


R. 


Heratvic Book-piate (6 §S. xi. 267).—The 
device beneath the Robertson shield is usually 
described thus: “ For a compartment a monstrous 
man chained” ; but Nisbet remarks that it would 
be more accurately described as an “ honourable 
supporter.” The term “ compartment ” is peculiar 
to Scottish heraldry, and signifies “a kind of 
carved panel...... placed below the escutcheon 
bearing the supporters.” See The Law and Prac 
tice of Heraldry in Scotland, by George Seton, 
Edinburgh, 1863, where several examples of its 





own work. Only three errors in the R, S. have been yet 
discovered—this the third.” 

The reference here is to Mr. Grant White’s article, 
“The Anatomizing of William Shakespeare,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly of June, 1884, where the 
press error of “ invention” for intention is repeated 
—an error which I treated as an emendation, since 


use will be found. The achievement mentionel 
| by W. M. M. is peculiar to the head of th 
| Robertson family, viz., Robertson of Straao, and 
| he alone is entitled to bear it. The use of it # 
the book-plate of Fred. Robertson Aikman # 
probably due to a mistake, or to the ignorant 
| of some “ heraldic stationer.” It is an augmeal 
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tion granted to Robert of Struan (the ancestor of 
the Robertsons) as the reward for his having 
apprehended two of the murderers of King 
James I. in 1436, and has been borne ever 
since by the Struan family ; no record, however, 
of its use is extant in the Lyon Office previous 
to 1672. I may mention that the Robertson 
arms should be described as gules, three wolves’ 
heads erased, argent. 


The wild man chained is the well-known com- 
partment of Robertson of Struan, and is said to 
have been granted to Struan for taking the 
murderer of James I. The compartment seems 
peculiar to Scotch heraldry. Another case is 
Dundas of that ilk, whose coat of arms stands upon 
asalamander in flames ppr. The arms of Struan 
are gules, three wolves’ (not griffins’) heads erased, 
argent. The compartment should be used only by 
the head of the family and not by cadets, and 
certainly not by any one of the name of Aikman. 

R. C. W. 


Peyton AnD OsBorNeE Famicies (6% S. xi. 269, 
313).—I am sorry to be able to give only a partial 
answer to Mrs. Scaruetr’s query. One of the 
monumental inscriptions of the Peyton family 
buried at Isleham Church runs thus :— 

“Pray for the soul of Sir Robert Peyton, Kn‘., the 
Son of Sir Rob. Peyton, Kn‘., which married Frances 
daughter and heir of Francis Hassilder, Esq., deceased, 
+d Sir Robert deceased the first day of August a.p, 


Sir Edward Peyton, ‘‘the Presbyterian,” died 
at Wicken in the beginning of the year 1657. 
Matilda Livesay was his first wife, his second 
wife was Thimilthorp, so that the date of 
the decease of the former could not have 
occurred in 1673. Mrs. Scaruetr could get 
the information she requires from the incumbent 
of Isleham. V. B. Repstong. 
Woodbridge, 





Boox-pLate (6 S. xi. 267).—The book-plate 
described by Mr. Lovepay bears a cipher which I 
think is not AA, as he says, but A.C., intended to 
be read forwards or backwards. The bookshelf 
arrangement was very common at the date he men- 
tions, The circle with a man on horseback, at the 
foot of a scroll, is merely a representation of an 
ancient deed, with its seal. In my collection the 
book-plate is attributed to “ Arthur Chevrell.” 

C. R. M. 


“Tae Prayer Book ARRANGED As Saip” (6% §, 
tl 227).—The only book possessing the above 
title and, so far as I know, answering to it, is 


for certain days also being given in full), the 
Easter canticles, alternative creeds, &c., are given 
in the places where they are used, and throughout 
are page references to the next place, and indices 
of the Psalms, &c., in the body of the work. 
Lowndes gives “The Book of Common Prayer, 
arranged by the Rev. J. Bosworth, Lond., 1839, 
post 8vo., 6s.” This is a year later than the 
Amsterdam edition mentioned by R. B. P. A 
few weeks back a friend lent me a copy of 

The Book of Common Prayer...... containing the whole 
service so transposed and methodized, as that all the 
Prayers may be found in the same Order they are 
publickly read, and the whole appear in one regular 
and continued Point of View. By W. Lewis, A.M., 
Rector of Barnsdale, and other Divines. Newark-upon- 
Trent: Printed and Sold by J. Tomlinson and 8, Cres- 
well, M.DCCLXXVIII, 
The two creeds are given together; the occasional 
prayers are printed on the same pages with, but 
under, the Litany and the regular prayers. In 
the special services for January 30, November 30, 
&c., are printed in full the Litany and such other 
portions as in the ordinary Prayer Books are simply 
referred to. There is no special arrangement of 
the Psalms, or Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 
Numerous notes and annotations are added, and 
there are many woodcuts. If R. B. P. will favour 
me with a sight of Dr. Bosworth’s book, I shall be 
glad to let him see that by Mr. Lewis. 

H. H. Bemross. 
Derby. 


At the above reference it is mentioned that “ Wil- 
liam IV. died in May, 1837 ”—an erroneous state- 
ment, for the date of his death is certainly June 20, 
1837. On his death-bed he is said to have heard 
the cannons firing on the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo on June 18, and to have observed, 
“That was a great day for England.” 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A book of a similar kind was this:— 


The Form | of | Morning Prayer | according to the 
use of the | United Church of England and ireland | 
together with | the Psalms of David |to which are 
added | the First Lessons to be read on Sundays | and | 
the Second Lessons as they are appointed to be said | 
every morning in the year| Arranged by the late | 
Honorable Charlotte Grimston | Third Edition | Vol. I. 
| London | Printed by His Majesty’s Printers | for J. 
Hatchard and Son 187 Piccadilly | 1832. 

The Form | of | Evening Prayer | &c. &c. | Vol. IL. | 


&e. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


I beg to say that I have a copy of The Prayer 





that first published, in 1863, by the firm of which 
4am amember. The chief editor of it was the 


Rev. R. Tyas. The Morning and Evening | 
lees are printed separately, with their parts in | g 
the order in which they occur, The Psalms (those 


Book arranged as Said, published by J. Kelly, of 


Paternoster Row, 1818, which is twenty years 
earlier than the copy mentioned by your correspon- 


ent. T. B. Dickins, LL.D, 
Emscote Vicarage, Warwick. 
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Intepunk (6 §. xi. 266).—I believe this word 
to be simply a children’s corruption of infant. 
The usual version is :— 

“« All the little chil-de-ren that round the table go,” 
an extra syllable being wanted for the tune and 
rhythm. The p would readily be substituted for 
J, and a redundant ¢ would naturally come in, 
with a furtive vowel, between the n and the p. 
The labial vowel « would naturally follow the 
labial consonant p, and finally the substitution of k 
for ¢ is well known to be very easy and common. 
Thus for infants we should get a _ 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Spenser has the following in his Epithalamton ; 
“ Let no deluding dreames nor dreadful sights 
Make eudden aad affrights ; 
Ne let house-fyres, nor lightriings helpless harmes, 
Ne let the poute, nor other eyill sprights, 
Ne let mischievous witches with theyr charmes, 
Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sence we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not.” 
W. J. B. 


The word punk is to be found in Grose’s Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, thitd edition, 
1796—an opprobrious term applied to a woman. 

G. H, THompson. 


Ben Jonson AnD Beaumont AnD FLetcner 
(6™ S. xi. 308).—Rule a Wife and have a Wife 
was performed a few years ago at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, under its proper name, but 
somewhat altered and shortened. The late James 
Bennett played the principal character. 

The Elder Brother was performed at the same 
theatre some twenty to twenty-five years ago, also 
under its proper name. 

An adaptation of The Maid’s Tragedy, under 
another name, was brought out in London a few 
years ago. Samvue. Foxatt. 

Edgbaston. 


Cranmer’s Linrary (6 §. xi. 309).—In the 
library of my college, Corpus Ch. Coll., Oxon., I 
remember that there is a work, in four volumes 
folio, on the title-page of which there is Cranmer’s 
autograph. I think that it is a copy of Luther’s 
Latin works, or Melanchthon’s ; but it is a long 
while since I was in the library. 

Ep. MarsHat. 


Rotneruam Bripos (6" §, xi. 325).—In a note 
on the above, after speaking of the sacrilege in- 
volved in turning the chapel into a cigar-shop, the 
writer concludes by saying, “ Of course this ancient 
chapel could hardly be utilized for its original 
sacred purpose.” May I ask, Why not? When 
visiting Wakefield, in the year 1881, we found 
the historic chapel on the bridge undergoing need- 
ful repairs previous to its being prepared for ser- 
vice and utilized as a chapel of ease. 





Rotherham, which is so busy a place, would be 
none the worse for a wayside oratory for shor 
services at convenient seasons. This would surely 
be better than merely preserving it as “ a relic of 
the past.” CuarvortTe G, Bocer, 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Lapirs’ Mepicat Decrers (6" §. xi. 348)~— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson obtained the 
qualification of licentiate of the Apothecaries 
Society, London, in the year 1865, and was re. 
gistered as & duly qualified medical practitioner, 
under the provisions of the 21 & 22 Vict., cap, 9 
(Medical Act, 1858), on Sept, 12, 1866. 

EverarD Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Trapve Scnoots (6% §, xi. 329).—A. R. §, wil 
find a tolerably full answer to his question in 
Schools for the People, by G. C. T. Bartley (London, 
Bell & Daldy, York Street, Covent Garden, 187)), 
pp. 155-161. The Bristol Trade School was in 
the early part of the present century the “Dio. 
cesan School.” For many years it was the only 
place for elementary instruction in the locality. In 
1853 the late Canon Moseley framed a scheme for 
its reform. Under this scheme provision was made 
for introducing instruction in chemistry, geometry 
and mechanical drawing, mechanics, and physics 
into the curriculum for the upper division of the 
school. This scientific instruction was arranged to 
meet the special requirements of trades in Bristol. 

Avan §. Coxz 

South Kensington, 8.W. 


Syakes 1x Iretanp (6S. xi. 188).—Snakes, 
venomous or otherwise, are absolutely unknown in 
Ireland, thanks, the legend runneth, to St. Patrick. 
G. S. B. will find some information on the subject 
in Chambers’s Journal for Feb. 7, 1885, “ Kerry 
Legends.” A huge water snake or worm, dwelling 
in some lonely mountain lake, and issuing hence 
occasionally to devour a man or a cow, is of very 
common occurrence in Irish folk-tales. I heard 
only a few days ago of an adventuresome fisher 
who, intending to try his luck in a snake-haunted 
lake near Castle Gregory, on Tralee Bay, was be 
sought, even with tears, by divers excited peasants 
not to risk his life for the sake of a few fish. In 
the wild west some of us are still happily unen- 
lightened enough to believe without seeing. 

E. R. Hussey O’Connett. 

30, Elvaston Place, 8.W. 


Loncevity of THE Jews (6 §, xi. 328).- 
There can be no doubt of the truth of this state 
ment, quoted on Dr. Gibbon’s authority. All 
observers concur in testifying to the superit 
longevity of Jews as compared with the gener 
population. Legoyt’s statistics, founded upon the 
census of the different continental cities, where 
the population is classified according to religion, 
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afford much information on this point. Numerous 
authorities and reasons in support of this view are 
compiled in three articles on “‘ The Cosmopolitism 
and Longevity of the Jewish Race,” published in 
the Jewish Chronicle of March 12, 19, and 26, 
1875; and another article (of which I enclose a 
copy), on the “‘ Ghetto at Rome,” in the same paper 
of Nov. 28, 1879, points in a similar direction. In 
this article the question of Enquirer about the 
higher classes is in some degree answered by a 
quotation from the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Report, which states :— 

“A correspondent of a Philadelphia paper communi- 
cates information concerning the health and longevity 
of the Jews which is of great interest, He had addressed 
to all the prominent Jews of the United States the 
question, ‘ Do the Jews ever have consumption?’ From 
all sides he received the reply, ‘ The disease is rare among 
them.’ He also states that during an extensive practice 
he never met with phthisis in a Jew,” 

This writer goes on to say:— 

“In the first five years of life out of one hundred 
Jewish children twelve die; of one hundred Christian 
children twenty-four die; thirty-eight per cent. of 
Christians reach the age of fifty; fifty-four per cent. of 
Jews attain the same age. Out of one hundred Chris- 
tians thirteen reach seventy years of age; out of one 
hundred Jews twenty-seven reach a similar age, One 
quarter of all Christians live only six years and eleven 
months ; one quarter of all Jews live twenty-eight yeara 
and three months. Among one hundred merchants, one- 
balf of the Christians die before the age of fifty-seven, 
while one-half of the Jews live to be sixty-seven,” 

The causes of this longevity are numerous; chief 
amongst them, after the original organization, may 
be reckoned, in my opinion, temperance, chastity, 
and extreme care of children, amongst whom the 
saving of life is most remarkable. The fact that 
“scrofula is unknown among Jews when they 
lntermarry generation after generation” proves that 
such a manner of marriage is not a “reason” to 
account for that disease. M. D. 


Sir Moses Montefiore is a lively example of the 
longevity of the Jews; but I have no information, 
andfcan give no opinion, on the subject. With 
regard to the scrofula question, I would suggest, 
looking to the derivation of the word from scrofa, 
& sow (vide Johnson), and to the fact of the de- 
testation with which the Jews view the animal, 
never even speaking of it by name, but as “‘ that 
beast,” “that creature ”"—I say, putting two and 
two together, I would suggest that their exemption 
from this particular disease and their repudiation 
of pork as an article of food constitute at least a 
curious coincidence. There is an intimate con- 
nexion between scrofula and consumption. 

E. F. B. 


_ The longevity of the Jews, noted by Exqurrer 
in“N. & Q.” of the 25th ult., seems to be con- 
firmed by an instance to be found in the disused 
burying-ground of the Jews at Ipswich, Suffolk, 
Where one attained the age of 105 years—a fact 


recorded on one of the stones. The healthiness of 
the Jews and their freedom from scrofula and 
complaints of a similar kind, as mentioned by Dr. 
Gibbon in his report, may in some degree be 
accounted for by their abstinence from salt pork, 
or, indeed, from pork in any form. A few days 
ago I was speaking to a Jew in this town upon the 
subject, and learnt that, though he had forgotten 
the Hebrew tongue and was not over-scrupulous 
in such matters, he still regarded as binding upon 
him abstinence from swine’s flesh; and I was 
further assured that all Jews still feel the same 
duty. It is well known that medical men in- 
variably forbid salt meat (pork in particular) in 
cases of an eruptive character. 
Francis Hastewoop, F.S.A. 
Ipswich. 


Surely the book of Leviticus, which the Jews 
make a rule of life, abundantly accounts for any sta- 
tistical superiority yet observed. The marvel is that 
the difference found between them and us is not 
greater. There are records of eminent men among 
them reaching the age of Moses in nearly every 
century, I believe. E. L. G. 


Tae Hanp 1n IstAm (6" §. xi. 245).—The 
hand symbol is infinitely older than the Alhambra 
or Mohammedanism. The three most famous 
standards of the ancient Romans were surmounted 
by a hand, an eagle, and a serpent; and Pheenician 
inscriptions tell us that “the almighty hand of 
Anu crowned the temple of Belus ”—the so-called 
“Tower of Babylon.” The hand as the special 
“ weapon” or power of man represents solo-phallic 
gods throughout Asia as well as the two Americas. 
The “ blood-red hand” of Siva is seen on thou- 
sands of Indian shrines, and especially on the 
doorposts, he (Siva) being “the god of the door” 
of life—the Dvarka-nath. The ‘‘Lamh Dearg 
Erin,” or “red hand of Ireland,” is the monogram 
which illuminates the title-page of every Journal 
of the Ulster Archeological Society. The solar 
* hand ” is also seen in sun and moon on many old 
sculptures of these islands, as in the “crosses” of 
Clonmacnoise and Monasterboice of Ireland ; but 
among Kelts as well as old Teutons the hand 
symbol is far older than Christianity. As the 
Vedic Savatar was the sun, “the golden one- 
handed one,” so the Teutonic Tyr was, said Grimm, 
“the one-handed one,” for the wintry wolf bit off 
a “hand,” that is, destroyed his productive 
agency, as we see the autumnal scorpion doing in 
the case of the Mithraic bull. Zoroaster was the 
Persian Zar-dusht, or “ golden-handed one,” and 
such deifications have usually one hand or one 
great “ weapon” ; as Thor with his hammer, and 
Héraklés and Bala Rama with their “clubs.” Siva, 
like Hephaistos, Krishna, and others, is the Eka 
pada, one-“ foot "ed, one-“ tooth "ed, one “club” 





one, &c.; and the Pré-bat, or “ foot, tooth, club, 
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and hand,” had in these old mythologies the same 
signification, as J. H. L. A. will find in my own 
and other works. In the old shrines of America, 
Leslie says, “ the sacred hand” was the favourite 
subject of art; and Stevens in his Yucatan says, 
“The red hand stared us in the face over all the 
ruined buildings of the country.” Syrians and 
Jews well knew the varied meaning of the hand 
and foot, and this the latter emphasized occasion- 
ally in the “ heel,” which Dr. Donaldson explains 
clearly in his Latin Jasher. Cf. 2 Esdras vi. 9; 
2 Kings xviii. 28 and margin; Ezek. xvi. 25; 
Prov. v. 5, vi. 13, xix. 2; Is, vii. 20; Gen. xiv. 22, 
xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29; Lev. ix. 22; 2 Kings x. 15. 
Ancient Jews said that their’, yod, was not only 
the 7’, yad, or “hand,” but “the first sacred 
emblem of their Tetragrammaton, 717',” Yahué, 
‘* the Yahu,” or Jew. It was “the tenth or per- 
fected number,” and “a sign of God the Incom- 
prehensible.” In the Phcenician and Samaritan 
alphabets and on Maccabean coins this yad or 
yod, *, appears as ahand; and among Sivaites 
the hand and the Linga are identical. The Jews 
called the conical “tomb of Absalom” (the Ab- 
shalm I drew attention to in the Atheneum of 
April 21) a yad (7°) or hand, and it appropriately 
stands near to “the Virgin’s Well” and marks the 
entrance to the golden or eastern gate of their holy 
temple. The hand appears indifferently translated 
in the Vulgate and O. Test. as “ manus,” “ pillar,” 
and “place.” Saul’s pillar on the cone of Carmel 
was a yad or “hand” (see Vul. 2 Kings xvii. 18; 
1 Sam. xv. 12; 2 Sam. xviii. 18, &c.). Christians 
necessarily carried on the old refrain, adopting 
chiefly from Southern Europe the closed hand with 
one or two fingers extended, for such, especially 
with the thumb interlocked, is to the present day 
“a sure and certain charm,” and much worn in 
Spain and Italy. The closed fist with two fingers 
extended is still a charm over our church-doors, 
and its feminine countercharm, the Yoni horse- 
shoe, appears over cattle-sheds, barns, &c., as a 
Lakshmi or Ceres charm. J. G. R. Fortone. 
Edinburgh, 


Brommety’s “Lire”: Fox or Waitt tesury 
(6™ S. xi. 188, 297, 369).—Every quotation must 
be judged by its context. That quoted at the first 
reference is from a supplementary chapter of 
moralization on the life of Brummell, and is as 
follows :— 

“ Yet, up to a certain point, B.’s success...... was 
complete, and for years he reigned absolute as the dic- 
tator of the fashionable section of the London world. 
He hadarun. So had Mesmer, so had mustard-seed, 
apvenl tar-water, and the well-known fox of Whittlebury 
Forest,” 

Your correspondent at p. 370 gives an excellent 
and well-known story, but one that has no con- 
nexion with the passage cited. An allusion to the 
sporting proclivities of the owner of Fakenham in 


Suffolk* can have nothing to do with “ the well- 
known fox of Whittlebury ” in Northamptonshire, 
whose story I sent you ante, p. 297. This adven- 
ture of the fox was much talked of at the time it 
occurred, but is probably now only remembered by 
those who were locally interested in the exploit, 
In other words, it “had a run,” like Beau 
Brummell, tar-water, and the other articles men- 
tioned by Capt. Jesse. R. H. Buskx, 


“ Jonnian Pics” (6™ §, xi. 328).— Your corre- 
spondent asks for the derivation of the term 
“pigs” as applied to the students of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Perhaps the following ex- 
tract from Gradus ad Cantabrigiam will throw 
some (if not a very brilliant) light upon the matter: 

“Johnian Hogs; an appellation bestowed on the 
Members of St. John’s College. Whence it arose has 
not been rightly, or with any degree of probability, 
ascertained. A vuriety of conjectures are offered in 
the Gent. Mag. for 1795, with the following jeu desprit. 
A genius espying a Coffee-house waiter carrying « mess 
to a Johnian in another box, asked, if it was a dish of 
grains. The Jobnian instantly wrote on the window,— 

* Says —— the Johns eat grains ; suppose it true, 

They pay for what they eat ; does he so too?’” 

Another writer, whom I should suspect to be 
“ Maysterre” Ireland, the pseudo-Shakespeare, 
has, or pretends to have, discovered the following, 
in a very scarce little book of epigrams written by 
one Master James Johnson, Clerk, printed in 1613: 

“ To the Schollers of Sainct John his College. 

Ye Johnishe men, that have no other care, 

Save onelie for such foode as ye prepare, 

To gorge youre foule polluted trunkes withall ; 

Meere Swine ye bee, and such youre actyons all ; 

Like themme ye runne, such be youre leaden pace, 

Nor soule, nor reasonne shynethe in your face.” 
Rosert M. Tuurcoop, 


It appears from your correspondent’s quotation 
that students of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
were “called abusively hogs” so far back as 1690, 
and now “go by the nickname of pigs.” Iam 
not able to answer his question as to the origin of 
these terms, though I may add this note to the 
subject. The word “crackle” is another term in 
connexion with the epithet “pig.” It refers to 
the velvet bars on the students’ gowns, which are 
supposed to resemble the blackened scored rind 
on a roast leg of pork. Another word is Sues, 
for swine. This is applied to the bridge leading 
from the old courts to the new, familiarly known 
as the “ Bridge of Sighs ” from its slight similarity 
to the Venetian example, but also known as the 
“Tsthmus of Suez.” This word Suez was then 
transformed to Sues, swine, to adapt it to its 
Johnian frequenters. In Punch for June 2%, 
1857, there appeared a poem, illustrated by John 








| * It is true the Dukes of Grafton were hereditary 
| Rangers of Whittlebury Forest, but not its owners. 
| Whittlebury is my brother-in-law Mr, Loder's place, and 
| he confirms my statement. 
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Tenniel, called “ Ye most pleasaunte dreame of the trunk, his office being to record and sing to 


Celebs, y®° Cambrydge Fellowe,” in which is the 
following verse:— 
“A resident Fellowe he was, I wis, 
He bad no cure of soules ; 
And across y* Bridge of Sues he’d come 

From playinge y* game of bowles.” 
As the authorship of this poem was attributed to 
Prof. Tom Taylor, who was a Fellow of Trinity, I 
may here take the opportunity to claim it as “a 
poor thing, but my own.” The two drawings (un- 
signed) of the “Ingenious Mr. Flyrod” on the 
opposite page (253) of the same number of Punch 
were also designed and drawn on the wood by 

Curnpert Bebe. 


Two correspondents of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
rine for 1795 give two different explanations of 
the origin of this nickname. See vol. Ixv. pp. 22 
and 107. Geo. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


OsscurE Worps and Parases (6% §. xi. 
307, 333).—I venture to submit one or two 
answers. May I be allowed to suggest that all 
correspondents should be precise and accurate in 
their references? In Tyne’s communication, 
“ch. xxix.” in the first quotation from Guy 
Mannering should be chapter li., and the vague 
reference to Dombey and Son caused a long time 
to be spent in the search. Of course, Capt. Cuttle 
isalways new; so I will say no more. 

“Ye'll be come wi’ a broom in your pocket.” 
A broom is « warrant from a magistrate. Com- 
pare Guy Mannering (people’s edition), ch. xxviii. 
note 6, which explains “they had bought so many 
brooms” by “ got so many warrants out.” 

“Queen Beckoner.” See Dombey and Son 
(Charles Dickens edition), ch. xlvi. ad finem, 
p- 398. Surely by this is meant Mrs. Dombey, 
by whom Carker chooses to fancy himself called 
onwards to “ scatter Dombey’s pride.” 

Eel-skin, as part of a male costume, appears to 
mean “tightly fitting trousers.” The context 
appears to make this quite plain. 

P. J. F. Gantitioy. 


“Any Druid, Bard, or Ovate.” The meaning 
of the last word will be best understood by an 
explanation of the three terms. In the first place, 
Derwydd (Druid) represents the body of the oak, 
and by implication the man of the oak. Secondly, 
Bardd (Bard) signifies branch, and is derived from 
bar,a branch, or the top. Lastly, Ofydd (Ovate) 
means the sapling or unformed plant, from ov, 
maw, pure. It therefore appears that Derwydd, 
Bardd, and Ofydd were emblematic names of the 
three Druidical orders and the signification of the 
Particular functions of each. Derwydd was the 
trunk or support of the whole, his prerogative 
being to establish and to preside over mysteries 
and rites; the Bardd was the ramification from 





the people the precepts of their religion; whilst 
the Ofydd was the young shoot in process of 
growth, ensuring a prospect of permanency to the 
sacred grove. He was considered as a disciple, 
and to him were, consequently, entrusted the most 
trivial duties appertaining to the spreading temple 
of the oak. Gro. H. Briervey. 
Oswestry. 


Dandies = dandelions. Common use. 

“Carhook murderer,” I presume, alludes to a 
brutal case in New York, where a tramcar hook, 
used by the drivers for clearing the track, &c., was 
seized and made use of in the open street. 

“ Letters four do form his name” must be rather 
a line from Coleridge alluding to Pitt, in an epi- 
gram entitled Fire, Famine, and Slaughter. I 
know no other, and Thackeray may have alluded 
to this, which is pretty well known. 

An eel-skin was said to have been used to do up 
the old-fashioned queue. 

“Mud-honey” alludes obviously to that state of 
the streets when worked up by traffic to the con- 
sistency of honey. 

The context should make the question before 
this plain, which, however, seems to allude to 
gathering all sorts of people socially, regardless of 
harmony, so long as they are peculiar, or objects 
of curiosity. W. C. M. 


Tae Misstnc Piee Rott or 1 Henry IL. 
(6% §. xi. 366).—Your correspondent Equrs is 
perfectly correct in his estimate of the value of the 
abstract of the lost Pipe Roll for the first year of 
Henry IT., preserved in the Red Book of the Ex- 
chequer. The importance of this excerpt was not 
overlooked by Hunter, for, in his elaborate “ Re- 
port on the Red Book” (Appendix to the Report 
of the Commissioners on the Public Records, 1837) 
he says (p. 169), in reference to the excerpts from 
the Pipe Rolls noticed by Eques :— 

“ They are from the rolls of Henry IT. and Richard J., 
and are remarkable for containing large portions, if not 
nearly the whole, of the roll of the lst Henry II., of 
which the original is not known to exist,’ 

This abstract of the Pipe Roll 1 Henry IT. has, 
I believe, never appeared in print ; but Eques may 
be glad to know that the excerpt in question will 
certainly be included in a volume of selections from 
the Red Book which has quite recently been 
sanctioned by the Treasury to form one of the new 
works in the series of chronicles and memorials 
issued under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. W. D. S. 


Tuomas LopcE AnD THE Stace (6" §, xi. 107). 
—lIt seems almost impossible to stay the course of 
these “winged lies” when once they are flown. 
At the last reference I had occasion to correct 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, and now I must do the like 
by my friend Mr, F. G. Fleay. In the March 
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number of the American Shakespeariana, p. 125, 
Mr. Fleay, by an equivocal use of the word 
“stage,” suggests that Lodge has been a player. 
He states that Lodge “was connected with the 
Chamberlain’s company of players, and _relin- 
quished the stage for poetry and other writings.” 
Mr. Fleay tells me he had intended to write 
“drama,” and not “stage.” Such slips are very 
unfortunate, as they tend to confirm a prevailing 
false impression respecting Lodge. Indeed, a great 
deal has been asserted concerning that writer, both 
by Mr. Symonds and Mr. Fleay, as well as by 
Collier and Prof. Ward, which requires substantia- 
tion. Iam far from sure that two Thomas Lodges 
have not been rolled into one; and we know that 
two Robert Greenes were so identified. As at 
present informed, I believe Lodge was not the 
author of Prosopopeia, 1596 ; nor do I yet believe 
that he had any connexion with the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s or any other theatrical company. If the 
point had been susceptible of proof, why did 
Mr. Fleay content himself with the bare assertion ? 
C. M. Incuesy. 
Athenzum Club, 


Tae Grorye (6® §. xi. 348).—The Groin is 
certainly not a mere sailor’s pronunciation of the 
Spanish Coruiia. The French groin, groing, E. 
groine (Chaucer), Portuguese grutn, Italian grugno, 
provincial E. grunny, signify the snout of a pig, 
from Latin grunnire, Italian grugnire, grugnare, 
Fr. grogner, grongner, prov. E. groine (Kennet), 
to grunt. The Fr. groing was then metaphoric- 
ally applied to a cape, promontory, tongue of land 
jutting into the sea (Roquefort). Le Groing de 
Caux, the promontory of Caux (Littré). In like 
manner Corunna is called by Barbour “the grunyte 
of Spain.” 

“ Betwix Cornwall and Bretayné 
He sayllyt ; and left the grunyie of Spainye 
On Northalff him ; and held their way 
Quhill to Savill the Graunt cum thai.” 
Corunna, in fact, is placed at the end of a pro- 
montory guarding the mouth of the great harbour 
known by the name of that town. On this prin- 
ciple the name of “ the Groin” is clearly explained 
in the first volume of Political Poems, by Wright, 
in the Chron. of England, p. 112, in a gloss on 
& passage where Corunna is spoken of under the 
name of Portus Verrinus. ‘‘ Vocatur le Groyne, 
et est in mare ut rostrum porci ubi intraverunt 
terram.” The mention of Corunna in this passage 
is a blunder of the author’s, the place where they 
entered the territory of Castille being really Lo- 
groho on the Ebro, which is always called “Le 
Groing” by Froissart in his account of the expedi- 
tion, the term being applied to the tongue of land 
at the confluence of two rivers, as well as to a pro- 
montory in the sea, according to Godefroy. It is 
— that the Spanish name itself— Za Corufa, 
Corogna—is a modification of a feminine 





—— 


form analogous to the Provengal groingna, bya 
corruption similar to that which is seen in Ital, 
cruccio, coruccio, Fr. courroux, wrath, compared 
with O. Fr. groucer, grochier, courechier, 0, , 
groche, grucche, to mutter, grumble, utter sounds 
expressive of ill will. The name of groin is still 
applied in the metaphorical sense to the frame of 
woodwork employed on our southern coast to arrest 
the drift of shingle, which accumulates against jt 
as a small promontory jutting into the sea, 
H. Wepewoop, 
31, Queen Ann Street. 


It is quite certain that Coruiia in Spain was 
known as the Groyne, ex. gr. ‘‘ Corunna, or 
formerly the Groyne” (Brooke’s Gazetteer). The 
word properly requires the article, as La Coruiia, 
said to be a corruption of colina, or the column 
(of Hercules). It stands on a spit of land, what 
we call a nose or naze. Now the common word 
groin or groyne does include the meaning of a 
snout or nose, and is allied to grunt. In Spanish 
grukir means to grunt, The other meaning of 
groin, a3 a corner, is related to horn, as is our own 
Cornwall. A. Hatt, 


Tom Brown’s Works (6 §. xi. 248).—F. G, 
should find the Mitred Abbot, a dialogue between 
Abbot Furetiére and Icarron in vol. ii. p. 101, of 
his edition (the ninth). The following is a list of 
the plates in my own copy of the same edition 
(1760), which is uncut, and, I believe, perfect:— 
Vol. I.:— 

Frontispiece. 
Declamation of Adverbs, p, 38, 
Epicurus, p. 67. 
Quaker’s Meeting, p. 105. 
Cupid turned Tinker, p. 112. 
Dr. Silvester’s Partridge’s Predictions, p. 150. 
Aristeenetus’s Epistle, p, 223. 
Fight in Tavern, p. 313. 
Vol. Il.:— 
Frontispiece. 
Pall Mall of Brandipolis, p. 7. 
Mark Antony Teaching ye Dogs to Dance, p, 121. 
Joe Haynes's Mountebank’s Speech, p. 140, 
Bully Dawson in the Bilboes, p. 189. 
Vol. ILL :— 
Frontispiece. 
Westminster Hall, p. 39. 
Description of the College of Physicians, p. 90. 
The Baudy House, p. 112. 
Calista Bathing, p. 193, 
Gaming, p. 261, 
Vol. 1V.:— 
Frontispiece, 
Lyce and Grecian Spinstress, p. 9. 
Poet’s Condition, p. 19. 
Viscount Dundee, p. 39. 
Devil and Farmer, p. 56. 
Dr, Oates’s Wedding, p. 142. 
Joe Haynes's Epilogue, p. 233. 
Poet's Hell described, p. 321. 
E. J. Hippest. 


Gopstowe Antiquities (6% §, xi. 205, 357).— 
In all probability the ruins of Godstowe Nunnery 
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have been rapidly hastening to decay since the Dis- | 
solution in the days of Henry VIII. The follow- 
ing copy of elegiac verses, transcribed from Carmina 
Quadragesimalia, vol. ii., Oxonii, 1748, describes 
their neglected condition more than one hundred 
years ago:— 
“ An Omnia vergant ad Interitum? Afft. 
Qua nudo Rosamunda humilis sub culmine tecti 
Marmoris obscuri eervat inane decus, 
Rara intermissz circum vestigia molis, 
Et sola in vacuo tramite porta labat. 
Sacre olim sedes riguz convallis in umbr4, 
Et veteri pavidum Relligione nemus. 
Pallentes nocturna ciens campana sorores 
Hinc matutinam expe monebat avem : 
Hine procul in media tardz caliginis hora, 
Prodidit arcanas arcta fenestra faces, 
Nunc muscosa extant eparsim de cespite saxa, 
Nunc muro avellunt germen agreste boves. 
Fors et tempus erit, cum tu, Rhedycina,* sub astris 
Edita cum centum turribus ipsa rues.”"—Pp, 3-4. 
The name “ W. Markham” is appended in MS., 
probably indicating William Markham, afterwards 
head master of Westminster School, Bishop of 
Chester, and Archbishop of York, who was an 
elegant Latin scholar (1719-1807). The two series 
of Carmina Quadragesimalia consist of copies of 
latin verses, somewhat epigrammatic in character, 
written by “determining” Bachelors of Arts of 
Chriss Church and recited by them in the School 
of Natural Philosophy at Oxford. Though now 
almost forgotten, the work was once a common 
enough text-book in schools in England. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Wincnester Scnootr (6" §, xi. 288).—Dr. John 
Burton was head master of the school from 1724 
to 1766, when he resigned and was succeeded by 
Dr. Joseph Warton. The Rev. Samuel Speed was 
the second master, and was succeeded by Warton 
in 1755. See Ackermann’s History of the Colleges 
of Winchester, Eton, and Westminster, &c. (1816), 
pp. 53, 54. G. F. BR. B. 


Davin Mipptetow (6 §, xi. 149, 273).—Pre- 
vious to the year 1858, in each battalion of the 
three regiments of foot guards, one of the medical 
fiicers was styled surgeon-major. In 1858 this 
limited use of the designation was given up, and 
every army medical officer became surgeon-major 
after twenty years’ full-pay service. David Middle- 
ton was one of the earlier class of surgeons-major. 
I believe there is published a history of the regi- 
ments of guards in separate volumes. It is usual 
0 give a list of the names of officers from the 
beginning of the regiment. The name in question 
might be found there with the date. It would be 
‘mistake to suppose that a century ago there was 
aly necessary connexion between a person being 








* Rhedycina is an old name for Oxford, from the 
Welsh Raydychain, 


surgeon-major and afterwards becoming surgeon- 
general and also sergeant-surgeon to the king. It 
is said that the idea about a sergeant-surgeon was 
that this fortunate official was to have the benefit 
of being near the king on the field of battle. 
Tuomas Srratron, 


Masters or Stamrorp Grammar Scioor: 
Dr. Jonn Cuevauier (6% §, xi. 226).—This name 
is spelt “ Chevallier” in the Cambridge University 
Calendar, in the list of the masters of St. John’s 
College. In Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge 
(vol. i. pp. 184-6, 1855) mention is made of the 
funeral in the chapel of St. John’s College in 
1789, which Gunning says he witnessed. The 
name is spelt “Chevallier.” Compositions, as 
was usual in those days, in English, Greek, and 
Latin, were pinned to the pall as the corpse was 
borne into the chapel for interment. This custom 
was observed when the celebrated Richard Por- 
son was buried in 1808 in the chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, though the verses were in 
Greek only. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


MovstTacHEs IN THE Britisu Army (6" S. xi. 
108).—In ascertaining the antiquity of the practice 
of wearing moustaches by the British soldiers, we 
must not overlook that William of Malmesbury 
states that King Harold’s spies reported to him 
that William the Conqueror’s “army had the ap- 
pearance of priests, as they had the whole face, 
with both lips, shaven”; and adds :— 

“ For the English leave the upper lip unshorn, suffering 
the hair continually to increase; which Julius Cesar, in 
his treatise on the Gallic War,* affirms to have been a 
national custom with the ancient inhabitants of Britain,” 

Wm. M. Sargent, A.M. 

Portland, Maine, U.S, 


A Lirerary Craze: “Our pLeasant WILLY” 
(6% S. x. 21, 61, 101, 181, 274, 389, 455; xi. 
72, 158, 252).—Dr. Brinstey Nicnotson, who 
at the references 72 and 252 says “ditto to Dr. 
IncLEBY,” had previously requested me, on the 
eve of a visit I made to my friend Dr. J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, to profit by that opportunity 
for making a careful examination of the now 
famous copy of Spenser’s works, folio, 1611, 
containing “manuscript notes.” The very name 
was suggestive of forgery; but in this case the 
notes were known to be accepted as genuine by 
the owner of the book, who had publicly stated 
that “Our pleasant Willy” is there identified as 
Tarleton. I had already seen the volume ; but the 
name of “Tarleton,” written on the right-hand 
margin opposite the line in Thalia’s speech con- 
taining “Our pleasant Willy,” I regarded as no more 
than a guess, I re-examined the book between 
the dates of those two references, and Iam now 
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obliged to record my recantation. I apologize to 
Mr. Hatt for the very confident tone of my re- 
marks on his note and to Dr. Nicnotson for having 
helped to confirm him in an error. I have now 
no doubt whatever that the writing of the notes in 
Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s copy of the Spenser of 
1611 is that of a genuine coeval, certainly not later 
than the first half of the seventeeth century. Like 
every one else save that gentleman, I had from the 
first mistaken the sense of the second of the verses 
following on that containing “Our pleasant 
Willy.” I had, naturally, almost inevitably, iden- 
tified that allusion with another in the next verse 
but one, and taken “that same gentle Spirit” to 
refer to “ Our pleasant Willy.” Now at length, 
with the folio volume before me, my eyes were 
opened. Those allusions are separated by an entire 
stanza. There are “Our pleasant Willy,” a comic 
actor of celebrity, and also “that same gentle 
Spirit, from whose pen,” &c., a famous poet, and 
these were contemporaries, and both alive when 
The Teares of the Muses was composed, viz., be- 
tween 1580 and 1590. The construction of the 
third of the relative stanzas is [the] “ gentle spirit 
from whose pen,” &c., [yea,] “that same gentle 
Spirit doth rather choose to sit in idle Cell,” &c. 

I now venture to hope that Dr. Nicnorson will 
once more say “ ditto to Dr. Inetesy ”; will agree 
with me that the comic actor is Tarleton, leaving 
it open to any one to identify, if he can, the poet 
with some well-known writer of that day—too 
early, I fear, for the allusion to have been to our 
gentle Will Shakspeare. C. M. Inerepy. 

Athenzum Club. 


Peter Garpyer (6 §, xi. 328).—Peter Gard- 
ner is a Scotchman, author of occasional poetry. 
His rendering of the dancing song in Faust, and 
other verses by him, are to be found in an inter- 
esting selection of German poetry and the best 
English translations. H. E. Goldschmidt is re- 
sponsible for this anthology, and Williams & 
Norgate are the publishers. W. R. 


“Sprnninc Wueets 1n New Enoianp” (6% 
§. xi. 345).—Thirty years may have worked con- 
siderable changes, even in the Cumberland dales ; 
but thirty years since spinning wheels were quite 
common there in the farmhouses, where I have 
seen the farmers’ wives spinning wool for the 
knitting of stockings. Probably A. J. M. would 
still find spinning wheels in use in such secluded 
places as Gillerthwaite, in Ennerdale, and Wat- 
endlath, above Lodore. Ropert Hoiuanp. 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 

It may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” if I 
mention that the spinning wheel is now at work in 
the valley of Great Langdale, Westmoreland. The 
industry has been revived within the last year or 
two, and now many of the old women in the cot- 


—_—___., 


have reason to know, also, that in the island of 
Arran, in Galway Bay, on the west coast of Ire. 
land, the spinning wheel is still extant. I have 
myself seen some cloth which had been spun and 
woven by the inhabitants. 
LEONARD Wicuaw, 
Dublin. 


A. J. M. knows of no place save the Isle of Man 
where the spinning wheel is ever used now, It 
is still used in the south of Scotland, in Wigton- 
shire, Ayrshire, and probably in other counties, 
The kind in use is that with the large fly-wheel, 
sent round with recurrent pressure of the hand 
on one of the spokes, not the kind turned witha 
treadle. Herpert Maxwett. 


Wrcuir Notes (6 §S. xi. 165, 357).—I beg to 
add the following to the list:— 

35. John de Wiclif, the First of the Reformers, By 
E. 8. Holt. (J. F. Shaw & Co. , 1884.) 

36. “ Wyclif’s Pulpit at Lutterworth,” by Elihu Bur. 
ritt, in Fireside Magazine, January, 1885, 

37. “ Wyclif and the Reformation,” by W. H. Daven. 
port Adams, now appearing in the Fireside Magazine, 

38. Harper's Magazine, January, 1885, “ Wiclif.” 


Joun P. Hawonrrtn. 


Mayors (6 §S. xi. 267).—All the county his 
tories of Sussex would supply your correspondent 
A. S. G. with the information for which he asks, 
There are Dallaway’s (not taking in the whole 
county), Horsfield’s (complete), D. G.{Cary Elwes's 
Castles, Manors, and Mansions of Western Suswr, 
and Canon Tierney’s History of Arundel. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A 


In Ewald’s Our Public Records, Lond., 1873, 
p. 81, there is this entry for manors : “ Manors, 
matters relating to. See Inquisitions post morten, 
Court Rolls, and Decree Rolls.” To these mayb 
added, for printed books, the Testa de Nevill, siv 
Liber Feodorum, temp. Hen. III. et Edw. I, 
Lond., 1807, and the Rotuli Hundredorum, temp. 
Hen. IIT. et Edw. I., Lond., 1812-18; and for 
MSS., the “Nomina Villarum,” 1316, Record 
Office; also “ Nomina Villarum,” since 1672. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


Horsfield’s History of Sussex and Dallaway’ 
History of Sussex give particulars of the manors 
of this county. I have a few extracts from Clow 
Rolls referring to manors in the rapes of Hastings 
and Pevensey from the years 1624 to 1660; and if 
copies of these are of any use to A. S. G. | shal 
be very happy to send them. 

B. F. Scarwett. 

“A ROLLING stone” (6% S, xi. 246).—Th 
modern form of this proverb is as old, at least, # 
the early part of the seventeenth century, for. 
have met with it in The Court and Country, 1618 

“ Now to answer your prouerbs, and as | can ® 
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tell you, that I hold it better to see something of mine 

owne abroad, for I haue heard that roling stones gather 

no mosse.” —Haslitt, Jnedited Tracts, 1868, p. 188. 

It is‘also in Camden’s Remains, p. 330, ed. 1870. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Ray, in his Proverbs, has the following parallels: 
“Saxum volutum non obducitur musco. 

Aidog cuAcwddpsvog Td PdKOG Ov Tote. 

Pietra mossa non fa muschio, 

la pierre souvent remuée n’amasse pas volontiers 


mousse. : } 
Planta que szepius transfertur non coalescit.” 
Joun P. Haworrta. 


May I supplement the remarks of Mr. Witson 
by observing that there is a still earlier use of the 
proverbthan in the Vision of W. Langland?—A (6os 
xvdwoduevos TO PdKos ov rove? (Erasm., Proverb., 
sv. “ Assiduitas ”). Ep. MarsHALL. 


Fieet River (6 §S. xi. 348).—In reply to Mr. 
Watrorp’s inquiry I beg to say I have an account 
of the Fleet river, with a map of its course from 
Hampstead and Highgate to the Thames, showing 
the buildings on its banks, and with drawings of 
Fleet Bridge and Bridewell Bridge. It is folio 
size, without title, but at the end is signed “ Z E 
1638,” and apparently is a facsimile of an ancient 
manuscript. I bought it a few years ago at the 
Waugh sale, and shall be very pleased to show it 
to Mr. Watrorp, and hope he may be able to 
throw some light upon it. AmBrose HEAL. 

Amédée Villa, Crouch End. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Schools and Masters of Fence, from the Middle Ages to 
the Eighteenth Century, By Egerton Castle, M.A. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Totatty different from the ground covered by Capt. 

Burton in his admirable, but as yet unfinished Book of 

the Sword is that occupied by Mr. Castle in his no less 

interesting Schools and Masters of Fence. From his 
original intention of writing a history of the ‘ white 
am” the author was driven by the announcement of 

Capt. Burton’s scheme. He has accordingly confined 

his plan within narrower limits, and the world is likely 

to be the better by two good books instead of one. 

Within the bounds imposed there is ample scope. 

Numerous as are books upon the art of fencing, before 

appearance of Schools and Masters of Fence no 
thoroughly comprehensive and trustworthy work had 
ween the light. Yet the question as a matter of history 
and archzology has keen interest, and is closely allied 
to literature and art. From the point of view of the 

Shakspearoluter the study of fencing is, as Mr. Castle 

of high importance. While the most rigid 
archeology is consulted in mounting a Shakspearian 

tragedy, we see the principal characters fighting in a 

manner wholly inconsistent with their surroundings, 

It is, of course, difficult to see how a change is to be 

made, When Mercutio, speaking of Tybalt, says, “ He 

fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and 

Proportion ; rests me his minim rest, one, two, and the 

third in your bosom: the very butcher of a silk button,” 

&e, it is obviously impossible to neglect the intimation 





of the poet’s intention. Whether it is Hamlet and 
Laertes or Mercutio and Tybalt that fight, the combat, 
according to the poet’s idea, is such as was customary 
in hisown day. There can, however, be no justification 
of the maintenance in Hamlet of a“ salute” which, as 
Mr. Castle says, “ besides being perfectly unmanageable 
with rapiers, was only established in all its details some 
fifty years ago.” There would, indeed, be less anachron- 
ism, as Mr. Castle points out, “in uncorking a bottle of 
champagne to fill the King’s beaker than there is in 
Hamlet correctly lunging, reversing his point, saluting 
carte and tierce,’ &c., Osric himself, it must be remem- 
bered, speaks of the weapons of Laertes as “rapier and 
dagger,” and the description of the fight in Romeo 
and Juliet shows that there also these weapons were 
employed. With the style of fighting in vogue in Shak- 
speare’s time the change of weapons on which the climax 
in Hamlet depends becomes easy. It is, of course, obvious 
that sword and dagger play is as out of place in the 
time of Hamlet as the style of fencing ordinarily adopted. 
Strange as seem the mistakes made upon the stage, those 
of painters are not less noteworthy. 

In dealing with the bibliography of his subject Mr. 
Castle refers to the copious list of books on swordplay 
by Mr. W. F. Foster which appeared in “ N, &. Q.”’ (5th 
8. iv., v., passim), While extracting from the list many 
books, Mr, Castle expresses a doubt as to the authenticity 
of others. 

For his volume Mr. Castle claims no more than that 
it is an account of the “lives and writings of celebrated 
masters and of the constitutions of the most important 
fencing societies,” together with the condensed report of 
a valuable collection of books on fencing, many of which 
are now very difficult of access. It is, however, more 
than this. It furnishes an elaborate and a highly in- 
teresting account of the growth of fencing, from the de- 
velopment of the art of fence as « result of the invention 
of firearms to the commencement of the present century, 
in which arms are no longer carried. When armour 
ceased to be worn the knight who had trusted to his Milan 
steel learned to depend upon his sword for protection. 
A combat had previously been a test of endurance. It 
was, indeed, among the middle class, who were in- 
adequately provided with defensive armour, that the art 
of swordplay was first studied. 

It is impossible to follow our author through bis his- 
tory, or even to study such interesting points as the late 
period at which the lunge was introduced. Our task is 
accomplished in introducing to our readers a work which 
is admirably executed and thoroughly readable through- 
out, and which, with its numerous reproductions of illus- 
trations and its generally high execution, is a treasure for 
the archzologist and the bibliophile. 


A Few Reflections on the Rights, Duties, Obligations, and 
Advantages of Hospitality, By Cornelius Walford, 
F.LA., F.8.S., F.R,Hist.Soc, (Wyman & Son.) 

Miscellanies, No. 8. Inaugural Address. By James 
Roberts Brown, F.R.G.S., F.AS.L., F.R.S.N.A, 
Copenhagen. (Same publishers.) 

THE two brochures before us, which are printed in very 

limited editions, are the outcome of the Society of Odd 

Volumes, to the work of which attention has more than 

once been drawn in “ N. & Q.” The first, which deals 

in pleasantly antiquarian wise and with much eru- 
dition with the subject of hospitality, is by the historian 

of English gilds, and was read before the Society at a 

recent meeting. The second is purely social and festive, 

and consists of the inaugural address of the latest pre- 
sident of the Society. Companionship, which is made 
subservient to literary purpose, or at least runs on all 
fours with it, has, of course, an attraction all itg own, 
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and the volumes, republications, and records which ap- 
pear will have none the less interest for the bibliophile 
on account of its being all but impossible to obtain them. 


Die Baco-Gesellschaft. Von F. A. Leo. Extract from 
the Shakspeare-Jahrbuch for 1885, 

Tuts is an essay on the so-called Shakspeare-Bacon 
controversy, and will, as we learn from the pamphlet 
itself, form the two hundred and twenty-sixth contribu- 
tion to this futile and wearisome discussion. Of its 225 
predecessors, 161 are, we are informed, of American 
origin, and only 64 of English parentage. Herr Leo 
gives himself some trouble to prove that which requires 
no proof, namely, that Bacon never did write, and never 
could have written, the plays which have come down to 
us under the name of Shakspeare. It is, perhaps, too 
much to hope that we have heard the last of this 
somewhat irritating subject, but most of us will probably 
be in cordial agreement with Herr Leo, that a more 
groundiess theory was never offered to the amazed con- 
sideration of the world of letters. 


The Codperative Index to Periodicals. Vol. I. No. 1. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Tue first number has appeared of a quarterly index to 
periodicals which is likely to be a welcome gift to the 
student. Close upon one hundred periodicals published 
in America and England are laid under contribution, and 
their contents indexed, the system followed closely ap- 
proaching that observed in Poole’s invaluable Jndex to 
Periodical Literature, It is in the nature ofa work like 
this that its value augments with each succeeding 
number. Those who wish to facilitate the prosecution 
of their studies should accordingly subscribe at once, 
since early numbers have a knack of becoming scarce 
and inaccessible. In a few years a set of the Codpera- 
tive Indexes cannot fail to be a desideratum in every 
public library and most working collections of books. 
So far as we can judge from the opening number, the 
system and execution leave little to be desired. 


Index of Obituary Notices for the Year 1882. (Index 
Society.) 

Tuk Index Society continues its invaluable labours. The 
volume now iesued is the third of the annual indexes, 
and is to be followed very shortly by a fourth, dealing 
with 1883, Mr. Wheatley is responsible for the preface, 
which holds out some most tempting promises, A further 
instalment of the index to obituary notices in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine is thus to be shortly delivered, and 
the materials for an index to obituary notices between 
the completion of the Gentleman's Magazine and the 
commencement of the annual volume of the Index 
Society are also in a forward state, All that is needed, 
then, to make a perfect set of biographical indexes from 
1731 to the present time is support in the shape of sub- 
ecribers. Mr. Arthur R. Cowdroy is again chiefly re- 
sponsible for the compilation, which is carefully executed. 
This is the fourteenth publication of this admirable 
society. 


Mr. 8, Austin ALLIBoNE has contributed to the New 
York Observer a paper on “The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Folly,” dealing trenchantly and wisely with the subject. 
He is still writing earnestly and well on his favourite 
theme, in which, it is needless to say, he has our warm 
support, that no book should lack an alphabetical index. 


Tus June number of Mr. Walford’s Antiquarian 
Magazine and Bibliographer will contain, inter alia, a 

aper by Mr. J. H. Round, entitled “ Mr, Freeman on his 
Defence,” with reference to his statement as to the 
builder of the keep of Colchester Castle. Mr, E. Solly 
will contribute an article on ‘‘ Curll’s Miscellanies,” 





Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qu 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


E. W. Tuompson (“ Works on Technicalities of Style”), 
—No book will give you the information you seek. The 
works of Blair and Whateley on Rhetoric may be resd 
with possible gain, and Dr. Guest's History of English 
Rhythms supplies much valuable information. It is on} 
by familiarity with the masterpieces of literature, aided 
by something from within, the knowledge you covet can 
be obtained. 

D. (2).—AMalpas ; or, le Poursuivant d’ Amour is by 
Lee Gibbons, otherwise Thomas Koscoe, jun. 


J. C. Sixes (“ Comin’ thro’ the Rye ”).—You will 
find this song fully discussed £t» S, v, 87, 116, 150, 191, 
309, 350. On the authority of the best judges—men like 
Mr. Chappell and Mr. Ebsworth—it is decided that the 
meaning attached to rye in the passage from Gossip which 
you send us is erroneous, as, indeed, is the ascription of 
the song to Burns, 


W. is anxious to know if an essay by Ed. Ed. Chaignel, 
Sur la Psychologie. d’Aristote (Paris, 1883), has been 
translated into English, an improbable supposition ; and 
also if there is any work in existence giving information 
concerning portraits of cardinals. 


C. Piayet (“Confirmation of Authorship Wanted", 
—The notes to the De Laudibus Legum Anglia of Sit 
John Fortescue, 1616, are by Selden, That the tran 
lation is by him has, so far as we are aware, never been 
asserted. 

H. Nasu (‘ Redo”).—No such word appears in any 
dictionary with which we are acquainted. It would 
however, be difficult to censure the use of such a phrase 
as “ The thing has been done and redone.” 


J. Taytor (“Tract on Doyle”).—We cannot trace the 
receipt of this, 

Tiny Trm (“Tell that to the marines ”).—The sup 
position that marines were capable of swallowing any 
improbable assertion is due to the rivalry once existing 
between sailors and marines. See 3 8, xii, 78. 

W. B, Witson (“A Straight Line ”),—Consult a 
elementary treatise on mathematics. 

Acres Sim (“Oil on troubled waters ”’),—There ism 
direct answer to this question, which presents itself & 
least once a month. For what is known see 6°S.% 
307, 351, the latter reference especially. 

CorriGENpUM.—P, 334, col. 1, }, 13, for “Joseph Baw 
rington” read Jonah Barrington, 


NOTICE. . 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








